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Preface 


The Northwestern Ontario Economic Survey is the third in a series being 
prepared by the Ontario Department of Economics on the ten economic regions 
of the Province. The two preceding studies covered the Georgian Bay and the 
Northeastern Ontario Regions. The fourth will deal with Eastern Ontario. 


The primary purpose of these studies is to analyze economic growth and 
assess the contribution of each region as a whole to the Provincial economy. 
Textual and tabular data are provided on population, physiography, natural 
resources, industrial output, transportation and other factors which make up 
the economic fabric of a vast sector of Ontario. Although many references 
are made to economic activity at the local level, it is not our intention to provide 
a detailed report on each community within a region. 


These surveys are tied in with the Ontario Government's policy of 
encouraging a balanced and uniform economic growth throughout the Province. 
The facts and figures herein contained assist business and industry in planning 
the development of natural resources, the expansion of existing undertakings or 
the inauguration of new enterprises. A major role in the Government’s program 
is played by the seven regional development associations, sponsored by the 
Trade and Industry Branch of the Department of Planning and Development. 


Every effort has been made to present comparable data on an annual basis 
for the years 1951 through 1957. In some instances, it has been possible to 
advance beyond this period; in others, it has been necessary to use an alternative 
period. However, the lack of current statistical material on a local basis 
continues to represent one of the principal difficulties associated with these 


studies. 


This Survey has been prepared in the Economic Statistics Branch of the 
Department of Economics under the direction of Mr. O. M. Schnick and Mr. 
H. Banning. Much of the basic research work was carried out by Mr. J. M. 
Trowbridge, while other members of the Department’s staff, including Miss 
Helen Madge, Mr. T. M. Eberlee and Mr. W. Cameron have collaborated on 
special sections of this study. We wish to express our appreciation to various 
officials and organizations for statistics or other material supplied. Our thanks 
go to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Ontario Departments of Agriculture, 
Highways, Lands and Forests, Mines, Planning and Development, and Travel 
and Publicity, as well as to the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
Trans-Canada Airlines, the Northern Ontario Natural Gas Company and the 
Manager of the Northwestern Ontario Development Association. 


GEORGE GATHERCOLE, 
May, 1959. Deputy Minister of Economics. 
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Introduction 


The Lakehead-Northwestern Ontario Region is a huge and challenging 
territory—213,000 square miles of plain, forest and lake—embracing more than 
one-half the Province’s total area. Endowed with an abundance of minerals, 
timber and water power, the Region, although rich in actual development, is 
richer still in potential. Economic activity ranges from modern, highly 
mechanized manufacturing to trapping and fishing. The spirit of the early 
pioneers who molded half the North American continent, vast and unexplored, 
into one of the most prosperous countries in the world, still lives in the people 
of this land. 


The Region’s area exceeds that of the states of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Michigan combined. Furthermore, it is about equal in size to the 
total area of the United Kingdom, Western Germany and the Benelux countries. 
At the widest point, it extends 570 miles from the Manitoba boundary to James 
Bay, while from its northernmost point on Hudson Bay to its southernmost 
extremity on Lake Superior the distance is 580 miles. Besides Manitoba to 
the west, it is bordered by the Districts of Cochrane and Algoma to the east and 
the State of Minnesota to the southwest. 


The greater portion of Northwestern Ontario belongs geologically to the 
Canadian Shield. Underlain by Precambrian rocks, most of the Shield is more 
than 1,000 feet above sea-level. Government geodetic surveys show that Pip 
Top Mountain (2,120 feet) at the northeastern corner of Lake Superior is the 
highest point in the Region, as well as in the Province, rather than Mount 
Batchawana as claimed in some quarters. The Region has a fresh water shore- 
line on Lake Superior and a salt water coast on Hudson and James Bays. Tke 
main watershed follows an erratic line between 30 and 70 miles from the Lake 
Superior coast in the eastern part of the Region. It forms a wide semi-circle 
north of Lake Nipigon (1,870 square miles and the largest of the Region’s lakes) 
and crosses the border into the U.S.A. about 50 miles west of Port Arthur and 
Fort William. From this height of land almost all the rivers flow northeastward 
into Hudson and James Bays, where a large marginal area, the Hudson Bay 
Lowlands, is less than 500 feet above sea-level. These Lowlands, extending 
70 to 210 miles inland, are underlain by younger rocks and have fewer lakes and 
more bogs than the Canadian Shield. Whereas the Precambrian bedrock is 
covered by shallow clay and clay loam soils, the geological formations of the 
Hudson Bay Lowlands consist of bog soils underlain by deep clays, loams and 


sand. 


The Region has a healthy and invigorating climate. The mean temperature 
in the south ranges from about 64 degrees Fahrenheit in July to five degrees 
above zero in January, while in the north the range is from 56 degrees above to 
15 degrees below. Precipitation varies from approximately 25 inches in the 
south to 15 inches in the extreme north. Although the south gets 60 to 100 
inches of snow annually, most areas in the north receive less than 60 inches. 
The growing season extends for some 160 days in the south and 120 days in the 


northernmost parts. 


Northwestern Ontario comprises three administrative Districts: Kenora 
(including Patricia), Rainy River and Thunder Bay. The main concentration 
of population is at the Lakehead (the cities of Port Arthur and Fort William) 
and its adjacent townships which together contain two-fifths of the Region’s 
218,000 inhabitants. A further 15 per cent live in the towns of Kenora, Fort 
Frances, Dryden, Geraldton, Sioux Lookout, Keewatin and Rainy River. Other 
concentrations in this Region of sparse settlement include the unincorporated 
centres of Atikokan, Nipigon, Schreiber, Manitouwadge, Marathon, Red Rock, 
Terrace Bay and Red Lake. All but a small proportion of the population is 
south of the C.N.R. transcontinental railway line. In this area it is con- 
centrated almost whollv in communities served by Canada’s two major railways, 
with the exception of Red Lake, which is easily accessible by road. The vast 
majority of communities in the Region are served by a highway, railway or both. 


The most important of the primary industries—the pillars of Northwestern 
Ontario’s economy—are forestry, mining and electric power generation. However, 
agriculture, fishing, trapping and fur farming, although less significant, also 
provide a livelihood for many people in the area. The forests supply the raw 
materials for the principal manufacturing industrv—pulp and paper production 
—as well as for the sawmills and wood-using industries. They support trapping 
and hunting which, together with fishing, are the principal means of existence 
for the people of the more northerly areas. The chief products of the mines are 
gold, iron ore and, since 1957, copper and zinc. Other minerals found in the 
Region include lithium, nickel and beryllium. Mining and pulp and paper 
production have spurred the creation and growth of some of the Region’s most 
thriving communities. Electric power is produced at numerous hydro- 
generating stations, and in addition, the water resources are utilized for 
transporting logs from forest to mill. Farms are concentrated almost entirely | 
in the western portion of Rainy River and around Dryden, Kenora and the 
Lakehead. The emphasis is on dairying. Fur farm output consists almost 
entirely of mink. 


Manufacturing is becoming more diversified with the growth of secondary 
industries, particularly at the Lakehead. Secondary manufactures include 
transportation equipment (aircraft, ships and buses) and chemicals. Several 
national and international enterprises have located in the Region in the past 
few years. The industrial development of the Region will be stimulated by the 
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St. Lawrence Seaway, which will bring larger, ocean-going vessels to the Lake- 
head, and by the availability of inexpensive Alberta natural gas. 


Transportation and trade are major industries, due in large part to the 
location of Port Arthur and Fort William at the head of the Great Lakes system. 
Through these ports pass innumerable commodities, including manufactured 
articles from the east and grain from the west. Giant elevators and warehouses 
store vast quantities of goods, and a new terminal for ocean-going vessels is 
planned. Also important is the tourist industry. The scenic beauty of North- 
western Ontario annually attracts thousands of vacationists from all parts of 
the North American continent. 


This Survey wiil demonstrate that Northwestern Ontario, an area of 
bustling economic activity and promising prospects, makes an important 
contribution to the prosperity of our Province. The abundance of natural 
resources, the inflow of Canadian and foreign capital and the diligence and 
determination of the inhabitants all combine to ensure a further growth of this 
sector of Ontario. 
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Population 


About 218,000 people live in Northwestern Ontario—approximately one 
person per square mile. Projections indicate that if current trends of birth 
rates and immigration continue, the Region’s population will reach 257,000 by 
1966 and 346,000 by 1976. Northwestern Ontario’s share of the Province’s 
population has increased gradually from 1.3 per cent at the beginning of this 
century to about 3.6 per cent at the present time, and may reach about 3.9 
per cent by 1976. The average annual increment between 1959 and 1976 is 
projected at 2.9 per cent, compared with 2.5 per cent for Ontario as a whole. 


For the past 60 years, Northwestern Ontario has had one of the fastest 
growing populations in the Province. With the settlement of the Western 
Provinces early in this century, the development of the grain trade and the 
expansion of the forestry and associated industries, small communities at the 
Lakehead mushroomed into large cities and new centres sprang into being. 
Between 1901 and 1921, the population of the Northwestern Region nearly 
tripled—from just over 28,000 to 82,000. While the relative rate of growth 
declined during subsequent years, the population continued to increase by about 
2,000 to 3,000 per year. 


POPULATION GROWTH IN THE NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 
SELECTED CENSUS YEARS 1901 TO 1956 


1901 {071 eo a 1954 1956 
enor 10,369 19,139 33,372 39,212 47,156 
emayeravertes ... sla 6,568 13,518 19,132 22,132 25,483 
Mingndem Bay fas 2. oe cae so - 11,219 49,560 85,200 105,367 122,890 

‘Riou. 4 Sepa ee 28,156 eal 137,704 166,711 195,529 


Another population spurt commenced during the post-war period as a result 
of the rapid inflow of immigrants, the rising birth rate and declining death rate. 
From 1951 to 1956, the population increased, on the average, by nearly 6,000 
persons per annum. The largest portion of the growth in this Region has 
always occurred in the Thunder Bay District, particularly in Port Arthur which 
increased from 3,200 in 1901 to 38,100 in 1956, and in Fort William which grew 
from 3,600 to 39,400 in the same period. The half decade from 1951 to 1956 
witnessed a 17.3 per cent rise in Northwestern Ontario's population. This rate 
was exceeded only in the Metropolitan and Niagara Regions.* 


Natural increase has been adding to the population at a far more rapid 
rate than it has in the southern part of the Province. In 1956, there were 28.5 
births for every thousand people in Northwestern Ontario, as compared with 26.6 
per thousand in the Province as a whole. Death rates for each age group are 
slightly higher than the Provincial average. Nevertheless, since a large pro- 
portion of the population is in the young age groups, there are fewer deaths per 
thousand population than in the Province as a whole: 7.8 per thousand in 1956, 
as compared with 8.7 in all Ontario. Accompanying this rapid natural population 


onsists of the counties of Halton, Peel, York and Ontario, while the Niagara Region 


Bibs Metzopolitan Rea Haldimand, Lincoln and Welland. 


is made up of the counties of Brant, Wentworth, 
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accretion, there has been a great influx of people. Net migration added more 


than 10,000 persons to the population between 1951 and 1956, or about 2,000 
per year. 
POPULATION CHANGES IN THE NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 
1951 TO 1956 


1951 Natural Net Total 1956 
Population Increase Migration Increase Population 
(No.) (No.) (No.) (No.) (%) (No.) 
Kenora Foes oper SOZAZ 4,650 +3,294 7,944 20.3 47,156 
Ramiyg tenes encctcy DIN 2 2,749 +602 Short ils) 'l 25,483 
onder Bayer ck coh.5 105,367 11,170 +6,353 155235 910.6 122,890 
Ota meen re 166,711 18,569 +10,249 2.2.3 Lomein 195,529 


The population is somewhat younger than that of the Province as a whole. 
The dividing line seems to be 45 years of age—Northwestern Ontario has a 
higher proportion of its population in the under 

[Licrrnwesran oxrano gt. | 45 age group and a lower percentage over 45 than 
; the Province. Many of the newcomers to this 

soe area are single men. Thus the Region has a 
greater than average proportion of single persons 


Census Years 1901 to 1956? 
Projected 1961 to 1976 ; 


a u and males. However, families are also larger 
i than average. There are approximately 3.7 
300 ’ 
0 persons per family, as compared with 3.5 in 
ao Aco cee ' Ontario. 
BROLSCt eso mt con 2 As elsewhere, an increasing proportion of the 
ast A Region’s population is found in urban centres. 
ae In 1956, 68 per cent of the people were classified 
aa p ; as urban, compared with 63 per cent in 1951. 
i : Although the rural population expanded numeri- 
ae 6 1 cally in the three Districts between 1941 and 
| a / i 1951, it has since fallen in all except Kenora, 
175 i See ies 
Bi Sree which is still predominantly rural. Northwestern 
ab V/ ‘ r Ontario’s rural population segment numbered 
“s 4 ouee 62,000 in 1956, as against 59,000 in 1941. The 
als , v 2 | urban portion totalled 134,000, compared with 
3 = 79,000 in 1941. 


The Region’s nine incorporated centres 
accounted for 56 per cent of the population in 
| 1956.1 Fort William’s population stood at 39,400 


(eo) o 

a | ff o and Port Arthur’s at 38,100 in that year. Kenora 

a lo Ae | was the third largest community (10,200), 

aaot/,| y. i Lebo followed by Fort Frances (9,000), Dryden (4,400), 

a ce and Geraldton (3,200). Dryden showed the 

0 greatest proportionate growth between 1951 and 

POT 721 PA) 30 66 276 1956, followed by Port Arthur, Keewatin, Kenora 
191 AS3T . 195161. 71 rine ; 

| and Fort William. However, in absolute terms, 


Assessed population figures for 1958 for the principal municipalities are to be found in the chapter entitled 
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“Districts and Municipalities’. 


population growth in this period was most marked at Port Arthur, where an 
increase of almost 7,000 was recorded. Fort William experienced a growth of 
4,500, while Dryden and Kenora each gained more than 1,500. Geraldton, fifth 
among Northwestern Ontario’s incorporated centres in 1951, yielded this rank 
to Dryden at the 1956 Census. 


POPULATION CHANGES IN THE INCORPORATED CENTRES OF THE 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1941 TO 1956 


Percentage Increase 


1941 1951 1956 1956/1941 1956/1951 

(No.) (No.) (No.) 
ON ANTI art aos aks are. xe eee oO 30,585 34,947 39,464 29.0 12.9 
URC VANGE ASC g eo ee i 24,426 Seton 38,136 56.1 22.4 
Teta IN Oe. he ek ee 7,745 8,695 10,278 32h 18.2 
OL eEAMNCES ae es a AS ae 2 ee Soe 5,897 8,038 9,005 cytes 12.0 
SOLA og Se oe re 1,641 2,627 4,428 169.8 68.6 
(CECA Sa ee eee ee 2,979 S227 33209 9.5 ey 
Re OO COU ee cS Ss sa ee 12756 2,364 2,504 42.6 5.9 
Neen MMO ens a esd Dele Sa ebm 1,481 1,634 1,949 31.6 19.3 
[RSVR RCS, eRe 1,205 1,348 1,354 12.4 0.4 


In 1956, a further 17 per cent of Northwestern Ontario’s population was 
found in unorganized communities. Several of these communities, especially 
those with more than 1,000 population, have shown notable increases. Atikokan’s 
population, for example, more than doubled since 1951, exceeding 5,800 in 
1956. Over the same period, growth of more than 75 per cent occurred in 
Schreiber and Marathon, more than 50 per cent at Red Lake and over 40 per 
cent at Red Rock, Nipigon and Terrace Bay. The new centre of Manitouwadge 
recorded a population of 877 in 1956 and has continued to expand at a rapid 
rate. Persons on Indian reserves aggregated 6,800, some 22 per cent more 
Phenwua 19051. 


ESTIMATED POPULATION CHANGES IN THE MAJOR UNINCORPORATED 
COMMUNITIES OF THE NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 
CENSUS YEARS 1951 AND 1956* 


1951 1956 Increase 

(No.) (No.) (No.) (%) 
COLT ee oR anteee nda oe 2,609 5,855 3,246 124.4 
WiatAONk ceil ee ee ib. Sisko: 2,404 1,046 ae 
Semreiber. oor oe we sarR a: 1151 2,050 899 78.1 
INGOICOU. ch Gt Ga os ae 1,195 Lal, 522 43.7 
Rede leaicetic. Seale eects Se £073 1,667 594 55.4 
err ace DAV vs hacky Souths 1,114 1,567 453 40.7 
Red OC ei ec et he ae ae 878 eae 397 45.2 


*Comparable data are not available for earlier periods. 


The people of Northwestern Ontario are predominantly of British and 
European (mainly Ukrainian, Finnish, French and Scandinavian) stock, while 
native Indians and Eskimos represent approximately seven per cent of the 
Region’s population. At the 1951 Census, almost 60 per cent reported Ontario 


252, ye 


as their place of birth. Most of the population speaks English only, although 
the Census showed that Northwestern Ontario had a higher proportion of 
inhabitants (5 per cent) speaking neither English nor French than the Province 
as a whole. The principal religious denominations, according to numerical 
importance, are Roman Catholic, United Church, Anglican and Lutheran. 


Employment and Earnings 


Employment 


Northwestern Ontario’s labour force is estimated to be about 70,000, or 
approaching one-third of the population. The greater portion is engaged in 
primary industry—forestry, logging, pulp and paper production—and in the 
transportation and_ service 
industries. Mining, although 
a major industry in the 
Region, does not employ a 
large proportion of the labour 
force, but is likely to become 
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more important as new mines 


are developed. 


The total work force 
a \ VN | || increased by about 2,700 
NALHI | ¥/) u's 

HE) ! pal ee between 1941 and 1951 and 
Index Numbers for Employ- = 1951 then in the next five years 
ment (1949=100) Hl 4 
MANUFACTURING jumped by 4,700. Virtually 
MINING 6 | all of the work force growth 
between 1941 and 1951 took 


(1949-100) place in the Thunder Bay 


MANUFACTURING —_[ oh | District but since 1951 all 
MINING three Districts have. been 


Personal Income Tax Statistics 1951 1956 rapidly expanding and 


Kenora has shown the fastest 
INCOME OF TAXPAYERS | $131,921,000 | ; 
rate of increase. 


Index Numbers for Payrolls 


Urban workers represent 
| two-thirds of the work force 
in Thunder Bay, and approximately one-half in the other two Districts. As in 
the rest of the Province, the proportion of females’in the labour force has risen 
considerably—from 15 per cent in 1951 to an estimated 17 per cent in 1956. 
Half the females are employed in the service industries, one-quarter in trade, 
and the remainder mostly in manufacturing. The 1951 Census showed that 54 
per cent of the Region’s population aged 14 and over was in the labour force and 
a further six per cent was still at school. 
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LABOUR FORCE IN THE NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION BY DISTRICT 
AND SEX, 1941, 1951 AND 1956 


Increase 

19411 1951 19564 1956/1951 
(No.) (No.) (No.) (No.) (%) 
FSOMIGLA Me A ors 58 Pe emt oe 13,749 13,300 14,800 1,500 As" 
Rainy River............ 7,192 7,700 8,200 500 6.5 
Pam Gere yelp.) A 40,442 43,100 45,800 2,700 6.3 
Rea ae. Arte Snowe oe Oljooo 64,100 68,800 4,700 13 
EVE aCe ee ec whic oa 53,409 54,300 57,100 2,800 a 
TOMA Cee Bets saosae GOP chee 7,974 9,800 145-700 1,900 19.4 

11941 data give ‘Gainfully Occupied’; excluding unemployed new entrants to the labour force. 


2Estimated. 


The industrial and occupational structure of the labour force did not alter 
appreciably between 1951 and 1956, except for a small relative increase in the 
proportion employed in the manufacturing, construction and service industries, 
and a slight relative decline in forestry and logging. From the industrial stand- 
point, Northwestern Ontario has a lower proportion engaged in agriculture and 
manufacturing than the Province as a whole, but a higher proportion in mining, 
transportation, forestry and logging. Compared with Ontario, a breakdown 
of the Region’s labour force by occupation reveals a smaller percentage in clerical, 
agricultural, manufacturing and mechanical occupations and a larger percentage 
in logging, mining, quarrying, transportation and communication. 


The major industry, from the point of view of employment, is manufacturing. 
In 1956, about 14,000, or one-fifth of the labour force, were engaged in this 
industry. The service industries, transportation, communication, forestry and 
logging accounted for a further 32,000, and construction and trade for some 
14,000. The remainder were distributed among agriculture, mining and, to a 
lesser extent, utilities, finance, fishing and trapping. 


The largest occupational group—11,000 or about 16 per cent of the total 
labour force—was in the manufacturing and mechanical sector. Transportation 
and communication accounted for approximately 9,000 workers, while another 
9,000 were engaged in logging, mining and quarrying. Labourers, service, 
clerical, proprietary and managerial workers numbered an estimated 24,000 or 35 
per cent of the labour force; almost 5,000 fell in the category of construction 
workers. The smallest groups were those employed in agricultural, professional, 
and commercial and financial operations, which together accounted for about 


11,000 workers. 

Kenora’s manufacturing and service industries employed a total of over 
5,000 workers in 1956, or one-third of the District’s labour force. This segment 
was engaged primarily in the production of pulp and paper and in the tourist 
industry. Forestry and logging accounted for approximately 2,000, as did 
transportation and communication. 


Similarly in Rainy River, the pulp and paper industry and the tourist 
trade employed many persons. In all, the manufacturing and service industries 
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combined accounted for 40 per cent of the District’s labour force, or more than 
3,000 workers. Agriculture, employing about 15 per cent of the labour force in 
the Rainy River District in 1956, was more significant there than in the other 


two Districts. 


Over two-thirds of Northwestern Ontario’s labour force is in the Thunder 
Bay District, which provides approximately three-quarters of the Region’s 
employment in the transportation, and forestry and logging industries and about 
two-thirds of its employment in the service and manufacturing industries. In 
1956, manufacturing employed some 9,000, transportation 7,500, and the service 
industry, forestry and logging, 7,000 each. Port Arthur and Fort William, with 
4 total labour force of close to 30,000, accounted for almost one-half of the 
manufacturing employment in Northwestern Ontario. 


In June 1958, employment in manufacturing in Northwestern Ontario was 
well above the 1951 level. This was to a large extent due to the greater numbers 
engaged in the production of transportation equipment and pulp and paper. In 
mining, on the other hand, the level of employment was below that recorded in 
1951. Decreased activity in the gold-mining industry, brought about by the 
closing of several marginal mines, was a major factor in this downward adjust- 
ment. However, more workers will be needed in the Steep Rock area when the 
Caland Ore Company enters the production stage and as Steep Rock Iron Mines 
boosts output. Major discoveries in the Region will likely increase employ- 
ment significantly in the mining industry. Already, the new copper and zinc 
mines in the Manitouwadge area have provided employment for several hundred 
men. 


Earnings 


Average weekly wages and salaries in Northwestern Ontario in June 1958, 
were recorded at $84 for mining and $82 for manufacturing, increases of 
approximately 40 per cent and 30 per cent, respectively, since 1951. Average 
weekly earnings in mining were somewhat below those for the Province as a whole. 
However, average earnings of workers in manufacturing were well above those of 
Ontario because a large proportion of the work force are in high wage industries. 
At the Lakehead, average industrial salaries and wages were $71 weekly, as 
against $53 in 1951, and were highest in the pulp and paper mills ($88) and 
lowest in trade ($57). 


The rise in salaries and wages, as well as the increase in employment, are 
reflected in the Region’s payroll indexes (1949 =100). Between 195) and) 1958; 
the relevant index numbers for manufacturing climbed by 53 per cent to 189.5 
and for mining by 29 per cent to 137.7. 


The Region had more than 55,000 personal income taxpayers in 1956; 
representing an increase of about 13,000 from 1951. More than half were in the 
Lakehead cities of Port Arthur and Fort William. The income of taxpayers in 
Northwestern Ontario rose by 57 per cent, from $132 million in 1951 to $207 
million, or three per cent of the Provincial total, in 1956. Taxpayers’ average 
annual income increased by 20 per cent, to $3,733, in this period. 
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Personal income in 1958 was estimated at $318 million, almost 70 per 
cent more than the $191 million recorded in 1951. Per capita personal income 
rose by over 30 per cent to $1,512. Disposable income in 1958 approximated 
$295 million, compared with $179 million in 1951, an increase of 65 per cent. 
In all three instances, the rate of growth exceeded that of Ontario as a whole. 


Forestry and Forest-Based Industries 


Although Northwestern Ontario’s economy is becoming more diversified, 
the forest-based industries are still the largest and the most important. In 
1956, the sawmills, pulp and paper mills and other wood-using establishments 
had a gross value of production of $173.4 million—52 per cent more than in 
1949. These enterprises, whose 7,900 employees received $32.1 million in 
salaries and wages, were responsible for 74 per cent of the Region’s gross value 
of manufacturing production and for approximately one-fifth of the Province’s 
forest-based industrial output. In addition, the forests provide full or seasonal 
employment to numerous workers engaged in woodland operations such as 
cutting and transporting wood from forest to mill. 


The Province’s forest resources inventory reveals that Northwestern 
Ontario’s* productive forest land extends over more than 33 million acres, of 
which about one-half consists of trees of mature growth. There are also large 
tracts of unproductive forest land covered by muskeg, brush and alder. Soft- 
woods such as black spruce, white spruce, jackpine and balsam fir account for 
the greater part of the productive forest growth, while poplar and white birch 
are the major hardwoods. The volume of primary growing stock—indicating 
total wood resources—exceeds 50 billion cubic feet, or an average of approximately 
1 500cubic feet per acre: 


PRODUCTIVE FOREST LAND IN THE NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION* 


Area Percentage of Total 
(Acres) 
SOLE WOO S te eh eee laste eign 18,117,000 54 
MNAEC NVOOG Sue feuds pee 11,047,000 35 
Hardwoods, nce! Ny. a ake 2,627,000 8 
Re DrOdUG On eh esr oe ee 1,876,000 5 
BIO gea eee errs ty eens re Bi 33,667,000 100 


*For administering renewable natural resources, the Provincial Department of Lands and Forests has 22 districts 
in Ontario. Five of these are in Northwestern Ontario, while another, White River, extends partly into the 
Region but is not included in this study. The inventory covers only that part of the Region lying south of 
latitude 51°N.—the accessible forest areas. 


The Ontario Government is carrying out a comprehensive forestry program 
in the Region. Its policy of sustained yield 1s designed to assure an adequate 
and perpetual flow of raw materials for the forest-based industries. There is 
close co-operation with industry to broaden the range of wood products and to 
develop more efficient production methods. In addition, the Government 
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undertakes the construction of forest-access roads and maintains air bases for 
fire suppression and other purposes. The establishment of tree nurseries is 
closely allied with the Province’s reforestation and forest regeneration policy. 
At Dryden, a large new nursery with a planned capacity of 10 million trees 
annually is being prepared for production. 


Operations in the Woods 


Woodcutting, now almost a year-round operation, is becoming more 
mechanized as a result of the growing demand for wood, the relatively high 
cost of labour and the availability of improved equipment. In 1956*, the 
total cut of timber in the Region was 174 million cubic feet—about one-sixth 
of the allowable limit—and was valued at $5.3 million. Pulpwood accounted 
for the greater portion. Following it in descending order of importance were 
lumber, sawlogs and fuelwood. 


VOLUME AND VALUE OF TIMBER CUT IN THE NORTHWESTERN 
ONTARIO REGION, 1956* 


Volume Value 
(000’s cu. ft.) ($000’s) 

BT WOO Cait ty. ther. te FER eek scat EMRE R En rea 1052557, 5,036 
ener fee hn ya hese een) eee tele ee 3,709 129 
Sa WlOU Seen mae Oe cee eee ee VE) 70 
PCL WOO Seceets eae 2 oe a BAe gene 2 ee ene 1,475 11 
BOOMs <CC te ee Ae Ot oe eas ists SF 
Niscellaneouse 2.1.85 ay. 2 ere yee o 423 3 
SU Gta Lh deren he RUNS Pa Nae OSes omees (174,261 5,308 


*April 1, 1956 to March 31, 1957. 
l1Includes boom timber, piling and poles. 


A number of species are felled. However, spruce and pine are by far the 
most significant. Approximately 100 million cubic feet of the former and 
50 million cubic feet of the latter were cut in 1956. 


The Pulp and Paper Industry 


Pulp and paper production is Northwestern Ontario’s principal forest- 
based industry, accounting in 1956 for over four-fifths of the employees, nine- 
tenths of the payroll, and 93 per cent of the gross value of production in this 
sector of the economy. Cheap transportation for the pulpwood, clear water 
for the production process, and inexpensive and abundant power are provided 
by the rivers and streams of the Region. 


This industry grew rapidly during the post-war decade and further growth 
was experienced in 1957, when the gross value of production of the Region’s 
ten pulp and paper mills reached $165.2 million. This was some 72 per cent 
more than in 1949 and accounted for 37 per cent of Ontario's pulp and paper 
output. Between 1949 and 1957, net value of production rose by 70 per cent to 
$84.4 million, and wage and salary expenditure by 94 per cent to $32 million. 
The number of employees increased by 26 per cent to approximately 6,800. 
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One-quarter of the Province’s pulp and paper establishments are located 
in Northwestern Ontario. The Abitibi Power and Paper Company and its 
wholly-owned subsidiary, the Provincial Paper Company, each operate a mill 
in Port Arthur. Abitibi also owns a mill in Fort William, as does the Great 
Lakes Paper Company. Other corporate organizations with mills in the Region 
are the Ontario-Minnesota Pulp and Paper Company (Kenora and Fort Frances), 
the St. Lawrence Corporation (Red Rock), the Dryden Paper Company (Dryden), 
the Marathon Corporation of Canada (Marathon) and the Kimberly-Clark Pulp 
and Paper Company (Terrace Bay). The Anglo-Newfoundland Development 
Company plans to construct a pulp and paper mill in the Sioux Lookout area 
within the next two or three years. 
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Employees 5,377 5,966 6,780 
Net Value of Products $49,680,000 $79,848,000 | $84,400,000 | 


Gross Value 
sic ae $95,987,000 $150,674,000 


* Estimated 


Since 1955, several of these companies have undertaken major capital 
investment programs in which a total of about $100 million was expended. Not 
only have improvements been made to existing equipment, but new machines 
have been added, and one enterprise, the Great Lakes Paper Company, last 
year installed a newsprint machine believed to be the largest in the world. Wood 
pulps and newsprint are the main products, although as demand warrants, railway 
ties and other wood products are also turned out. 


The Sawmill Industry 


Sawmills, whose output includes about 500,000 railway ties, 70,000 poles, 
and 70 million board feet of lumber annually, are scattered throughout the 
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southern portion of the Region, especially in Thunder Bay District. Many 
are of the portable type. The availability of substitutes for lumber products 
and the more efficient utilization of wood have reduced activity in| the saw- 
mill industry at both regional and 
Provincial levels. As a result, ship- 
ments of the Region’s sawmill industry 
have fallen off by 11 per cent from 
$9.7 million in 1949 to $8.6 million in 
1956. The number of sawmilling 
establishments (137 in 1956) also 
decreased during that period as did 
the number of employees, which 
stood at 690 in 1956. In that year the 
Region contributed 12 per cent of the 


incl ; Establi 
Provincial sawmill output. stablishments 


Employees 


Although relatively less wood is 


now used in residential construction Net Value of 
Products $4,798,000 $2,673,000 


than in the past, the increased build- 


. oa : ¢ : Gross Value 
ing activity in the Province and in the pe ee | $9,743,000 $8,630,000 


country as a whole will tend to favour 


the sawmill industry in general. In 

addition, Ontario’s expanding mining industry may well bring about an enlarged 
market for mining timber, while the rapid growth in the tourist trade should 
increase the demand for lumber used in summer cottage and boat construction. 
The adaptation of wood to new uses will further stimulate the industry. 


The Wood-Using Industries 


Establishments in the wood-using industries (those in which the principal 
raw material is wood) numbered 38 in 1956, six more than in 1949. Wood 
for planed and matched lumber, furniture, boxes, barrels and other products 
of a similar nature is obtained mostly from sawmills, while veneer and plywood 
are generally manufactured directly from logs or bolts. 


In 1956, gross value of production in the wood-using industries amounted 
to $3.9 million. Although this represented a considerable decrease from 1949, 
net value during this period rose by about 22 per cent to $1:3: millions Eis 
was due to the fact that the expenditure on fuel and electricity was relatively 
stable, while the cost of materials used declined by 68 per cent. These industries, 
in 1956, gave employment to 670 persons. 


The wood-using industries, especially those producing furniture, are faced 
with mounting competition from such substitutes as metals and plastics. How- 
ever, population growth, which is spurring activity in the construction industry, 
can be expected to enlarge the market for the related wood-using industries. 
Moreover, wood is still used in many high-quality products, and there are many 
instances where no satisfactory substitute for wood exists. 
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Mining 

Northwestern Ontario, underlain for the greater part by the mineral- 
rich rock formations of the Canadian Shield, is the Province’s second most 
important mineral-producing Region. The spectacular mining developments of 
the past few years, more 
especially in the base metal 
field, have spurred not only 
the expansion of existing 
communities (Atikokan) but 
the creation of new ones 
(Manitouwadge). In addi- 
tion, they have encouraged 
the extension of banking and 
retail outlets, provided mar- 
kets for primary and second- 
ary manufacturing indus- 
tries, stimulated settlement 
in areas which would other- 
wise have remained unin- 
habited, and opened up new 
employment opportunities. 
Furthermore, millions of 
dollars have been expended 


(in thousands of dollars) 


| METALLICS 


| STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 


on railway construction in 
the vicinities of Manitou- 
wadge and Steep Rock and 
on the improvement of rail transportation facilities between Atikokan and Port 
Arthur. At the latter, docking facilities have been expanded to cope with the 
large shipments of iron ore from the Steep Rock Range. 


Mining activity has been fostered by the construction of access roads under 
the Province’s Mining and Access Roads Program, inaugurated in 1951 and 
aimed at stimulating the development of proven mining properties and linking 
remote communities with established transportation routes. Since 1951, the 
Ontario Government’s total expenditure in the Region for this purpose has 
exceeded $2.2 million. The road between Geraldton and Nakina (43 miles) 
and that linking Caramat with Highway No. 11 (20 miles) were among the 
projects completed in 1958. These two roads are now known as Highways 
No. 584 and No. 625, respectively. 


It is expected that Federal-Provincial negotiations, which are now in the 
final stage, will accelerate Ontario’s access roads programs. In anticipation 
of ratification of these inter-governmental plans, construction has started on a 
13-mile stretch of road southward from Savant Lake, as part of a proposed 
25-mile road connecting this centre with Highway No. 17. A 30-mile road 
northward from Port Arthur is also being built. Scheduled to be constructed 
this year is a 15-mile road from Pellatt (on Highway No. 596) to Menaki, where 
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it will connect with a 40-mile low-standard Hydro road going north. Further- 
more, tenders have been called for the building of a 40-mile road from Cavell 
north to the Anaconda interests in the vicinity of Percy Lake and Melchett 


Lake. The construction of a road from Cavell to Nakina (about 15 miles) is 
under study. 


In only six years, the value of the Region’s mineral production more than 
doubled from $29.6 million in 1953 to $67.0 million in 1958. Metallics (gold, 
copper, iron ore, zinc, silver and lead) with a value of $66 million represented 
99 per cent of the aggregate, while structural materials—predominantly sand 
and gravel—accounted for the remainder. 


PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL MINERALS IN THE 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1953 AND 1958 


Volume Value 
% Change % Change 
Mineral 1953 . 1958 _ 1958/1953 19530 wy gl 5S 1958/1953 
(000’s) (000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) 
Gel G) ye ool ee (troy oz.) 454 598 Sie 7, 15,621 20,315 30.0 
Wepmeinete as Voy a (Ibs.) 69,257 = “a 17,605 RX: 
inoyor Oheo, a (tons) 1,458 1,340 —8.1 13,201 14,001 6.1 
ISS. soe As on (lbs.) nt 108,124 + ie 11,764 rr 
Suv cima trOy.OZ:) 55 Dao, 4,049.0 46 1,981 4 206.5 
CCG h a Ss Ae Sear (Ibs. ) % DEMS a be 292 + 
Sand and Gravel. . . (tons) 306 1,224 300.0 188 869! 362.2 
CURTIS? eek a) See se Shs fy 558 152 —72.8 
SiR een ts scan as 29,614 66,979 1262 


*Clay products, granite and trap. 
1Kstimated. 


For many years iron ore and gold were the main mineral products of 
Northwestern Ontario until the extraction of copper, zinc and lead commenced 
in 1957. In the following year these three metals together accounted for 44 per 
cent of the Region’s value of mineral production. Further developments of a 
similar magnitude may follow when additional dormant resources are tapped. 
A growing diversification of the Region's mineral output is also expected to 
result from recent discoveries, e.g., lithium, nickel and asbestos. Since world 
demand for most base metals and many other minerals is expected to increase, 
it seems likely that a further development of Northwestern Ontario’s mineral 
resources will take place. The Ontario Government’s active participation in 
this process is demonstrated in particular by its recent decision to carry out an 
airborne magnetic survey covering an area of 60,000 square miles, north of the 
main C.N.R. line between Nakina and Sioux Lookout. The cost of this program 
is estimated at $400,000, of which the Federal Government will contribute 
25 per cent. This is to be the most extensive project of such a nature ever 
carried out by a Canadian government. 


Gold 


Northwestern Ontario’s gold shipments were valued at $20.3 million in 
1958, when output totalled 598,000 troy ozs. Between 1953 and 1958, the volume 
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of shipments rose by 31.7 per cent, while the value increased by 30.0 per cent. 
The value of the Region’s gold production in 1958 represented 22 per cent of 
that for Ontario and 13 per cent of the total for Canada. 


The Red Lake area, with five producing mines, is the principal gold camp. 
Its shipments in 1958 aggregated 440,228 troy ozs., valued at about $15 million 
or 75 per cent of total gold production in the Region. The remainder was 
accounted for by three mines, located at Little Longlac, Pickle Crow and Beard- 
more. While gold is the principal product of these mines, the production of 
this metal as a by-product of copper commenced in 1957 at Manitouwadge. 
In 1958, employees in the industry approximated 1,800 and payrolls $7.3 million. 


A renewed interest in gold is evidenced by the restaking of old properties 
and the exploration of new areas, especially in the vicinity of Red Lake, where 
2,657 claims were staked in 1958. This was 1,597 more than in 1957. High- 
grade ores are being discovered at Red Lake as a result of depth development 
programs. Furthermore, in many cases average recovery per ton is increasing 
substantially. In 1958, the cost-aid payments to marginal and high-cost mines 
under the Federal Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act—aimed at com- 
pensating for growing production costs—were increased. This, together with 
technological improvements, should further strengthen the position of the 
Region’s gold mining industry. 


Copper and Zinc 


In 1957 the production of copper and zinc was undertaken by two mines— 
Geco and Willroy—in the Manitouwadge area. Asa result of the appearance of 
these two new producers, copper ranked second in value among Northwestern 
Ontario’s minerals in 1958, while zinc took fourth place. The Region’s copper 
production last year stood at 69.3 million pounds, valued at $17.6 million—25 per 
cent of the Provincial and 10 per cent of the Canadian total; for zinc the corre- 
sponding figures were 108 million pounds with a value of $11.8 million, represent- 
ing all of Ontario’s and 13 per cent of Canada’s output of this metal. 


The principal product of Geco mines is copper, but it also turns out lesser 
amounts of zinc, gold and silver. Willroy, on the other hand, is essentially a 
zinc mine with a smaller production of copper, lead, silver and gold. It ranks 
third in importance among Canada’s zinc producers. About $22 million was 
expended by Geco for bringing its mine into operation, while for Willroy the 
corresponding figure was $8 million. Another mine, the Coldstream Copper 
Mines at Kashabowie, also commenced production in 1957. Although com- 
pelled to close down in 1958 due to the low price of copper, it plans to resume 
production when the market for copper strengthens. 


A growing interest in copper is evident throughout the Region. Last year, 
for example, the Shield Development Company carried out drilling operations 
in the vicinity of the Coldstream Copper mines, while the Eastern Mining and 
Smelting Corporation has undertaken development work on its property in the 
Gordon Lake area. 
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Courtesy—Ontario Department of Travel and Publicity 


Open pit mining operations, Steep Rock Iron Mines, Atixokan. 


Iron Ore 


Over 3.5 million tons of iron ore—valued at $27.4 million—were produced 
in Northwestern Ontario in 1956, two and one-half times the level of output 
in 1953. However, in 1957 and part of 1958 the activity of steel mills, par- 
ticularly in the United States, fell off sharply to a level in some cases more than 
50 per cent below that of 1956. Asa result the value of Northwestern Ontario's 
output of iron ore was reduced to $19.9 million in 1957 and $14.0 million in 1958. 
Similar decreases took place in other iron ore producing areas on the North 
American continent. During the second half of 1958 a favourable turn became 
evident in the iron and steel industry. It is expected that this upward trend will 
continue. This optimistic outlook is confirmed by the fact that expansion plans 
in the main iron and steel producing countries have not been halted. 


Northwestern Ontario’s 1958 output of iron ore (1,339,521 tons) represented 
37 per cent of Ontario’s and over 8 per cent of Canada’s production of this 
mineral. Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd. supplied 96.7 per cent of the Region’s 
total, while the remainder (44,400 tons) came from a new producer, Canadian 
Charleson Ltd. 


The development of Steep Rock Iron Mines near Atikokan was an 
engineering feat that entailed not only the draining of Steep Rock Lake but also 
the diversion of rivers. Since the Company commenced development operations 
in 1943, its capital expenditure has exceeded $200 million, while a further $20 
million will be expended in 1959. Almost 22 million tons of ore have been 
shipped so far. The ores are of a high-grade open hearth and blast furnace type. 
Two ore-treatment plants have recently been constructed. In 1958, 784 people 
earning $3.9 million in salaries and wages were employed. It is expected that 
about 1,800 persons will be employed when the Company reaches its annual 
production target of 5.5 million tons. 


High-grade iron deposits adjoining those under development by Steep Rock 
Iron Mines have been leased by this Company to the Caland Ore Company, 
wholly-owned subsidiary of the Inland Steel Company of Chicago. Dredging 
operations are in progress and a total of about 138 million cubic yards have so 
far been removed from the lake bed, while a further 25 million cubic feet remain. 
An initial shipment of 750,000 tons is expected in 1960 and output should reach 
3 million tons annually by 1969. By that time the Company may well employ 
over 1,000 men. The total expenditure on bringing the mine into operation 
is expected to exceed $60 million. Canadian Charleson has leased large hematite- 
bearing gravel deposits in the Steep Rock area, and the production of high-grade 
iron ore as a result of upgrading the gravel began in 1958. The total expenditure 
in developing the mine was approximately $3 million. By 1965 the Company 
expects to ship about 270,000 tons annually. Total annual iron ore output from 
the Steep Rock Range is expected to exceed eight million tons in the mid 1960's, 
more than twice Canada’s production in 1950. 
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The diminishing high-grade ore reserves of the Mesabi Range in the United 
States and the increasing demand for steel encourage the development of iron 
ore properties in the Region. Other contributing factors are the availability of 
natural gas and the expected greater demand for low-grade iron ore. Besides the 
producing companies and those nearing the production stage, several others are 
active in the area. Anaconda, for example, plans to develop extensive deposits 
of low-grade iron about 40 miles north of Nakina. <A considerable amount of 
exploration work has also been undertaken on a belt of iron extending from 
Bruce Lake to Lake St. Joseph, a distance of 135 miles. 


Silver 


Before 1957, Northwestern Ontario’s silver was produced as a by-product 
of the gold mines. In 1956, the Region’s output of this metal was 62,000 troy 
ounces with a value of $55,000. The copper-zinc mines of the Manitouwadge 
area which entered production at the end of 1957 also extract silver as a by- 
product. Asa result, silver production in 1958 jumped to a volume of 2,282,000 
troy ounces, valued at $1,981,000, of which 97 per cent came from the Manitou- 
wadge area. In 1958, 28 per cent of Ontario’s total silver production originated 
in the Northwestern Ontario Region. 


Lead 


As a by-product of its zinc operations, Willroy, at Manitouwadge, in 1958 
supplied 2.6 million pounds of lead, valued at almost $0.3 million. 


Structural Materials 


Structural materials valued at an estimated $1.0 million were produced in 
1958, 37 per cent more than in 1953. Shipments of sand and gravel, the major 
category, stood at 1.2 million tons or four times the 1953 total, and were valued 
at $0.9 million. Lesser quantities of clay products, granite and trap also were 


produced. 


Most of the output is used by the construction industry and demand is 
dependent more on local than on national markets. Expansion is expected to 
follow closely the growth in the Region’s construction industry. 


Other Minerals 


Prospecting activity has led to the discovery of numerous other minerals 
in Northwestern Ontario. Manganese, for example, is found at Steep Rock, 
while reserves of over three million tons of lithium are present in Thunder Bay 
District. Deposits of cobalt, asbestos, molybdenum, nickel, beryllium and 


uranium also are known to be located in the Region. 
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Agriculture 


Northwestern Ontario’s agriculture plays an important part in the Region’s 
economy as a supplier of fresh farm products to its urban and industrial centres. 
The total value of agricultural production, although well below that of the 
Region’s major industries, is likely to increase with the expansion of the area’s 
population and economy. The construction of roads, such as that between 
Fort Frances and Atikokan, will open new markets and stimulate agricultural 
development. 


The Region contains three per cent of Ontario’s farmland. There are 
some 3,000 farms in Northwestern Ontario. They cover an area of approximately 
600,000 acres, about one-third of which is improved land. Although new land 
was brought into production between 1951 and 1956, the number of farms fell 
by 17 per cent and the total area of farmland by 15 per cent. Average farm 
size, however, increased to 192 acres, more than 50 acres above that for the 
Province. Three-fifths of the Region’s farms are medium-sized units of 130 to 
399 acres. Thunder Bay accounts for the majority of those under 130 acres 
and Rainy River for over one-half of the units with an area in excess of 400 acres. 


NUMBER, AREA AND AVERAGE AREA OF FARMS IN THE 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1956 


Proportion of 


Total Number Total Area Total Land Average Area 
of Farms of Farms Area in Farms per Farm 
(No.) (Acres) (7) (Acres) 
IGHORA a te ernie ae 462 101,881 0.1 ZLO 
INA IShy Cl ten ae ee Vad coves) 5.9 Voges 
thunder Bay see eee oe 1,486 225,244 OR7, Lodeo 


otal ees me sete 3,125 600,503 0.4 192.2 


Farmland acreage is largest in Rainy River, the smallest of Northwestern 
Ontario’s three administrative Districts. It has richer soils and a more favour- 
able climate than other parts of the Region, and is one of the most prosperous 
farming areas in the Province. Within the District, the farmland is concentrated 
in the westernmost part between Rainy Lake and the Lake of the Woods. A 
high degree of localization is also a feature of agriculture in Thunder Bay, where 
more than four-fifths of the farmland is situated within a 40-mile radius of the 
Lakehead cities of Port Arthur and Fort William, and in Kenora, where the 
greater part of the land devoted to agriculture is in the immediate vicinity of 
Kenora, and more important, of Dryden. 


A decline in the number of farm workers has been brought about by the 
employment opportunities in the expanding mining, manufacturing and service 
industries. Higher wages in non-agricultural occupations have naturally been 
a particular attraction to the younger and more mobile workers. In addition, 
many farm proprietors have been drawn into more lucrative occupations, either 
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abandoning their land or continuing to farm it on a part-time basis. Those 
who have chosen to remain on the land have modernized and consolidated their 
holdings. Tractors, for example, were found on 59 per cent of the Region’s 
farms in 1956 and motor trucks on 48 per cent. This compares with 42 per cent 
and 35 per cent, respectively, in 1951. Furthermore, the proportion of farms 
supplied with electric power, which permits the widespread use of labour-saving 
devices, rose from 51 per cent to 77 per cent in this period. Farmers close to 
growing urban markets have benefited from the increased demand for fresh 
agricultural produce and have been less vulnerable than those who farm in 
more remote areas. 


Northwestern Ontario’s total farm population in 1951 was 19,000, but it 
has since fallen to about 14,000. Nearly all of the Region’s farms are owner- 
operated; approximately one-sixth utilize paid labour and one-eighth unpaid 
family labour. Dairy and forest products contribute the major share of farm 
cash income, which in recent years has approximated $8.5 million annually. 


Almost one-half of the farms are commercial crop and livestock farms, 1.e., 
farms on which the operators devote the greater part of their time to farming 
for commercial purposes. Of the total area of improved land, two-thirds is 
under crop—primarily hay and oats—and the remainder is predominantly 
pasture. Most of the unimproved land is woodland, which covers about two- 
fifths of the total farm area. 


CONDITION OF FARM LAND IN THE NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1956 


Area as Proportion 


Area of Total Farm Land 

(Acres) (%) 

PEP ROMED LOA ND are a it cided’ Bees 184,059 30.6 
Wider Crop ewe Ge aes 123,315 20.5 

Nae NC Chee areae Picnah. Peel A solsthodine ooh. oe 42,070 7.0 
Other Improved Land....... 18,671 3-0 
UNIMPROVED. IGAND 200 bi. 2 oes 2 416,444 69.4 
com Aa ee ie ets on nds ahh Seon 241,145 40.2 
Other Unimproved Land..... 175;299 29:2 
TOUR 5 eee ee eee 600,503 100.0 


Although the Northwestern Ontario Region is large in area, much of the 
land in its present state is unsuitable for agricultural purposes. The Hudson 
Bay Lowlands in the north, for example, are remote from potential markets and 
almost inaccessible, and are not likely to be farmed on account of their sub- 
tundra climate and bog soils. The southern sector of the Region, part of the 
Canadian Shield, offers a greater agricultural potential, although it is at present 
largely covered by dense forest. However, any large-scale conversion of forest- 
land into farmland requires careful planning and many years of hard work 
which, at this time, do not appear to be economically justified. On account of 
its short growing season and often untimely rainfall, the southern sector is 
probably best suited to the raising of dairy and beef cattle. 
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Recognizing the problems involved in developing new land, the Ontario 
Government, whose Department of Agriculture maintains offices at Dryden, 
Emo and Port Arthur, gives substantial aid to farmers in the Region. In 1958, 
about 120 took advantage of financial assistance for the clearing and breaking 
of their land, while Government subsidies were used by 28 farmers for the digging 
of wells to improve their farm water supply. The Junior Farmer Establishment 
Loan Corporation, set up by the Provincial Government in 1952, makes loans 
to enable young farmers to purchase and operate farms. Numerous agricultural 
societies, fairs and 4-H clubs stimulate the farming spirit. 


In spite of the decline in the acreage of farmland and the number of agri- 
cultural workers, the forecast for the future is favourable. Indicative of an 
increasing interest in agriculture in Northwestern Ontario is the expanding 
cattle, sheep, pig and poultry population and the rising acreage devoted to 
field crops. Furthermore, the general improvement in livestock prices appears 
to have stimulated a return to full-time farming in Rainy River, where Dutch 
immigrants in recent years have been particularly successful in farm operations. 
A greater interest in scientific farm management is being shown throughout the 
Region. The completion of a highway linking Fort Frances with Atikokan will 
have a major impact on agriculture in Rainy River, enabling fresh produce to 
reach the Lakehead market more easily. 


Livestock and Poultry 


The raising of livestock and poultry in the Region is being encouraged 
by the Ontario Government, which, besides maintaining subsidized veterinary 
units, artificial insemination centres and experimental stations, is endeavouring 
to improve the quality of the livestock with imports of breeder cattle from 
elsewhere. Several shipments are made annually under the Northern Ontario 
Freight Assistance Policy. Many dairy cattle, including purebred Holsteins, 
have been introduced into the Region, while Hereford calves were purchased from 
Alberta in 1957 so that Thunder Bay farmers might gain experience in the raising 
of beef cattle. In 1958, this District imported some 150 feeder cattle from 
Manitoba. Farmers in Northwestern Ontario have formed Bull Loaning 
Associations, which entitle them to borrow good purebred beef bulls under the 
Bull Loaning Policy. In order to stimulate sheep farming, a number of purebred 
rams were bought in 1957 and 1958 for Rainy River. 


The cattle population rose by 10,350, or 45 per cent, between 1951 and 
1958. Dairy cattle, found primarily in Thunder Bay and Rainy River, repre- 
sented approximately one-third of the increase. The number of beef cattle in 
Rainy River, which accounts for two-thirds of the Regional total, almost doubled 
in this period, and interest in beef cattle has remained high in that District since 
then. Almost all of the market cattle produced in Northwestern Ontario are 
sold in the public stock yards at Toronto or Winnipeg. An increase in the 
sheep population has occurred in both Kenora and Rainy River—about four- 
fifths of the Region’s sheep are raised on farms in the latter District—but the 
losses brought about by stray dogs and other predatory animals have caused a 
declining interest in Thunder Bay. However, the hog population has risen in 
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Thunder Bay since 1951. In spite of a smaller number of hogs in Kenora and 
Rainy River in 1957, compared with 1951, both Districts experienced increases 
in 1958. As in the rest of the Province, the number of horses has decreased ‘by 
about 50 per cent. : 
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1958* 
Cattle ; ; 33,450 
Sheep 
Pigs 
Horses 


Poultry | 223,602 | | 308,850 


* Estimated 


In the period 1951 to 1958, the number of poultry in Northwestern Ontario 
increased by 80,000, or 38 per cent. There has recently been a marked interest 
in the raising of turkeys, especially in Kenora, where the number in 1958 was 
more than six times as great as in 1951. The duck population in the Region 
more than doubled between 1951 and 1958 while the number of geese was twice 
as high in 1958 as in 1951. The total number of turkeys, ducks and geese, 
however, is relatively small. Hens account for 98 per cent of the poultry on 
the Region’s farms. More than one-half of the poultry is in Thunder Bay 
District. 

Livestock and poultry were valued at $5.2 million in 1958, cattle representing 
approximately four-fifths of this amount. Although many farmers produce their 
own fodder, about three-fifths of them purchase feed through commercial 


channels. 


Dairying 
A growing interest in dairy farming has been generated by the Region's 
expanding population. The Lakehead fluid milk market is the sixth largest in 
the Province in terms of milk consumed. In this sales area, fluid milk sales 
increased by 29 per cent between 1951 and 1958, while those of fluid cream rose 
by almost 55 per cent. 
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In 1958, the Region’s farmers sold about 51 million pounds of milk to 
commercial dairies, while commercial fluid milk sales exceeded 17 million quarts. 
The average price paid to farmers, whose milk cash income stood at $2.6 million, 
was considerably higher than that paid in the Province asa whole. As elsewhere, 
there has been a shift in sales procedure and the type of container used. 


Last year, creamery butter production aggregated 449,000 pounds, an in- 
crease of ten per cent since 1951. Rainy River accounted for more than 99.8 per 
cent and Thunder Bay for the remainder in 1958. The Region produced no cheddar 
cheese in 1951; in 1955 output stood at 153,000 pounds, but in 1958 it had fallen 
to 2,121 pounds. All the production came from Thunder Bay, where several 
cheese factories have been compelled to close because of the growth of the market 
for fluid milk. 


Field Crops 


Due to the interest in cattle raising, the Region’s principal field crops 
are hay and oats, with a value in 1958 of $2.6 million and $0.9 million, respec- 
tively. Rainy River is the leading producer of both. Mixed grains, barley, 
wheat, rye and corn, with an aggregate value in 1958 of $0.3 million, are also 
grown. Government aid is given for the production and marketing of potatoes, 
the output of which was valued at $0.6 million in 1958. The primary potato 
producing District is Thunder Bay, where Upsala is particularly famed for its 
CLOp. 


The total value in 1958 of all field crops, excluding seeded pasture, was 
$4.5 million. Acreage under field crops totalled 129,075, some 2,800 acres 
more than in the previous year. A further 43,000 acres were devoted to seeded 
pasture. 


ACREAGE AND FARM VALUE OF SELECTED FIELD CROPS IN 
THE NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1951, 1957 AND 1958 


Acreage Total Farm Value 
1954 1957 1958 _ 1951 1957 1958 
(Acres) (Thousands of Dollars) 
lia aig Nia oor ee cet a OR edn Oo Ve 100,400 95,700 94,800 3,202 2,415 PIAS Ie) 
Qasr wee, en es: Re ee ae 13,800 20,900 24,400 594 697 889 
WLIXCARG cain swe we earn ee 2,300 4,000 3,900 124 154 174 
OLALOCS iene Pee ee ee 1,600 1,800 1,900 52 432 Sis 
PBOther PieldyGrops ee 14,700 3,900 4,100 2 150 209 
Ota Ma. eee fete eer Lae. 132,800 126,300 129,100 5,196 3,848 4,460 


BG, er ere ee et 19,300 23,900 43,000 


Grandsliotal ears vee 152,100 150,200 172,100 


1K xcluding Seeded Pasture. 


In 1958, acreage for mixed grains, oats and potatoes was larger than in 
1951. Although acreage under hay declined between 1951 and 1958, that under 
seeded pasture more than doubled during this period. The flax acreage fell 
from 8,400 to 740 between 1951 and 1958. 
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Fishing, Trapping and Fur Farming 


Northwestern Ontario’s commercial fishing and fur industries employ 
several thousand people, especially in the vast interior of the Region. A small 
sector of the population, made up mainly of Indians, is wholly dependent upon 
these industries for its livelihood. However, in terms of production value, the 
fishing and fur industries make a considerably smaller contribution to the 
Region’s economy than do the major industries. 


The Ontario Government furnishes important aid and support to these 
industries through its scientific research programs. It maintains fish cultural 
stations at Port Arthur, Dorion, Kenora and Fort Frances, and has carried out 
fish tagging operations in several areas, including the Nipigon River, where 
the yellow pickerel were under observation. Studies on yellow pickerel and 
lake trout have been undertaken in Whitefish Bay, while coarse fish removal 
operations have been performed in many waters. [Experiments at the Dorion 
Trout Rearing Station have involved the use of pelletized food. An interest in 
salmon is being shown in the more northerly waters of the Region. Chum 
salmon eyed eggs, purchased in the United States and cultured at Port Arthur, 
have been planted in the Mishimattawa, Winisk and Attawapiskat rivers. In 
addition, pink salmon eggs from British Columbia were planted in Goose Creek 
after cultivation at Port Arthur. Together with Federal and United States 
authorities, the Ontario Government is striving to overcome the ravages of the 
sea-lamprey, responsible for the reduced lake trout population of Lake Superior. 
Electric barriers and weirs have been placed in most of the streams where the 
lamprey spawns, and successful experiments with chemicals were carried out in 
1958. In that year, a quarter million lake trout yearlings were planted in the 
western end of Lake Superior. 


To assist the fur trappers, the Provincial Government co-operates with 
the Federal Government in carrying out scientific studies to determine the 
factors controlling the number of fur-bearing animals and the size of the harvest. 
Among the controlling factors under study are food, shelter, weather, disease and 
predators. To prevent a gradual depletion, quotas have been established for 
several species, such as beaver, marten and fisher. The Ontario Government 
assists the fur industry in various ways. In 1958, for example, it transported 
beaver by air from Kenora to the Big Trout Lake area as part of a re-stocking 
program designed to assist the Indian population. It makes grants to the 
Ontario Fur Breeders Association Incorporated for educational and other 
programs in the interests of the Ontario breeders. 


Fishing 

In recent years, only slight fluctuations have occurred in the annual catch 
of the Region’s commercial fisheries. A high of 8.3 million pounds was recorded 
in 1952 and a low of 7.6 million pounds in 1951 and 1956. The 1957 catch 
aggregated 8.0 million pounds—16 per cent of the Provincial total—and had a 
value of $1.0 million. 

The relative stability in the volume of fish landed contrasts with the 
fluctuations in the number of men, boats and licences. Persons employed in 
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the commercial fishing industry totalled 863 in 1957, as against more than 
1,200 in 1951. For some years the number of boats declined from the 1951 total 
of 725. In 1955, however, it began to increase and reached a level of 556 in 1957. 
Most of the licences issued in the Region are for gill net fishing. Their number 
has shown only minor fluctuations in recent years, but the number of licences 
for other fishing methods has decreased. 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF COMMERCIAL FISHING IN THE 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1951 TO 1957 


Number of Licences NOP ibe Numiher 
Year Gill Net Other Types of Men of Boats Catch ee 
(000’s Ibs.) ($000’s) 
1951 356 i513 1,264 TOS (Lo8e 15335 
1952 363 96 1229 653 8,256 1,361 
1953 364 90 Rese) 606 7,800 1,062 
1954 360 95 ORY 430 7,949 1,040 
1955 288 85 1,054 496 7,686 15105 
1956 387 69 931 StS 7,600 1,084 
Loar 386 63 863 556 8,024 1,012 


Yellow pickerel and whitefish are the principal species landed. Lesser 
quantities of northern pike, lake trout and sturgeon are also caught. Although 
two-fifths of the catch in 1957 was represented by miscellaneous species, these 
accounted for only one-tenth of the aggregate value. In that year, the Region 
was responsible for more than four-fifths of the Province’s northern pike and 
lake trout catch. In addition, one-half of Ontario’s whitefish and about one- 
fifth of its sturgeon and yellow pickerel were landed in Northwestern Ontario. 
The average price per pound of the principal species ranged from 80 cents for 
sturgeon to 18 cents for yellow pickerel, while that of the miscellaneous species 
stood at three cents. 


The production of yellow pickerel (1.8 million pounds in 1957), whitefish 
(1.7 million pounds) and northern pike (0.8 million pounds) has not been subject 
to the wide fluctuations which have been evident in the sturgeon and lake trout 
catch. Landings of lake trout, for example, stood at one million pounds in 1955, 
but fell by 57 per cent to 0.4 million pounds in 1957. <A high of 86,000 pounds 
in 1952 and a low of 28,000 pounds in 1954 were recorded for sturgeon. The 
catch of the miscellaneous species rose from 2.0 million pounds in 1951 to 3.3 
million pounds in 1957. 


Two-thirds of the catch comes from the Region’s inland waters—principally 
the Lake of the Woods, Lac Seul, Rainy Lake and Lake Nipigon. Landings 
in these waters in 1957 aggregated 5.5 million pounds. The more important 
species caught were yellow pickerel and whitefish, each accounting for 28 per 
cent of the total. Lesser quantities of northern pike, lake trout and sturgeon 
were also landed. Lake Superior was responsible for the remaining one-third. 
Lake trout was the principal species landed, followed, in descending order, by 
yellow pickerel, whitefish, sturgeon and northern pike. Only in lake trout 
and the miscellaneous species did the catch in Lake Superior exceed that of the 
inland waters. 


SOA 


Trapping and Fur Farming 


Both wild, fur-bearing animals trapped in the interior and fur bearers 
raised on fur farms contribute to Northwestern Ontario’s fur output. In 1957, 
about 170,000 pelts, valued at $1 million, were produced. In that year, the 
traplines contributed more than nine-tenths of the pelts and four-fifths of the 
total value. Twenty per cent of the Province’s pelt output from traplines and 
five per cent of its fur farm production came from the Region. 


The principal furs from the traplines are muskrat (about one-half of the 
total number of pelts produced), beaver (one-quarter) and mink (one-tenth). 
Lesser quantities of other species, such as otter, marten and fisher, are also 
obtained. Ona value basis, however, beaver ranks first and makes up one-half 
of the total, while mink accounts for a further one-quarter. The average price 
per pelt ranges from about $23 for otter to $1 for muskrat. 


Some 2,800 trappers—mostly Indians—operate in the Region. They 
produce about one-half of the Province’s trapline output of otter and fisher pelts, 
one-quarter of the marten, one-third of the mink and beaver, and one-seventh 
of the muskrat. The bulk of the pelts comes from the Patricia portion of Kenora. 


Of Northwestern Ontario's fur farms, approximately one-half are located 
in Thunder Bay District. The Region’s fur farms have been decreasing in 
number. In 1957, there were 29—a drop of more than 70 per cent since 1951. 
The decline in the number of fur farms has been brought about by high operating 
costs, the uncertainty of future prices, and the susceptibility of the animals 
to diseases such as virus enteritis and distemper. The output consists mainly 
of mink, due to the increasing demand for this type of fur which has been 
stimulated by extensive prestige advertising. 


Fur farmers and trappers in Northwestern Ontario are faced with a variety 
of problems. Synthetic furs, together with fluctuations in demand occasioned by 
fashion changes, have been responsible for price dislocations. Furthermore, 
forest fires often cause more damage to animals than to timber and are a great 
and constant menace to the trapping industry. 


Energy 


Abundant supplies of power, especially of electricity, have in large part been 
responsible for the transformation of Northwestern Ontario from a relatively 
unknown area of forests and lakes into one of important manufacturing and 
mining enterprises. Fuel supplies in this Region, where the relationship between 
energy consumption and industrial growth is so marked, have increased con- 
siderably in the past few years, particularly in 1958, when several projects, 
including the trans-Canada natural gas pipeline and additional hydro-electric 
generating capacity, were completed. Such works have had a major impact on 
the economy through the demand for both labour and materials. A widening 
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selection of energy sources, together with a trend away from solid fuels, such 
as coal and wood, to electricity, natural gas and petroleum products is evident. 


Electricity 


Lakes and rivers in profusion have enabled The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario, the principal supplier of electricity, to construct a 
number of hydraulic generating stations in the Region. In addition, it has 
acquired Kakabeka Falls Generating Station. At the close of (1958:" their 
dependable peak capacity aggregated 528,600 kw. approximately 405,500 kw. 
or 330 per cent more than in 1945. 


ELECTRIC ENERGY 
CONSUMED 


Kilowatt Hours (O000’s) | 1363572 | 2,529,000 
Revenue $6,210,000 | $16,023,000 


The Commission, which intends to keep ahead of demand at all times, has 
in recent years undertaken an augmented construction program. This included 
new plants, enlargements to existing stations and extended transmission facilities. 
Of the nine generating stations now in service, five have come into operation 
since 1945. A further three have had additional units installed during this 
period. 


Generating plants were opened in 1958 at Whitedog Falls on the Winnipeg 
River and Caribou Falls on the English River. Both are remotely controlled 
from Kenora. Their total cost of construction was $45 million. In the same 
year, new units were installed at the Alexander and Cameron Falls generating 
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stations on the Nipigon River, while the completion of a channel in 1957 for the 
diversion of water from Lake St. Joseph to Lac Seul via the Root River per- 
mitted the installation of another unit at Manitou Falls. Other Ontario Hydro 
generating plants are at Pine Portage on the Nipigon River, Aguasabon on the 
river of the same name, Kakabeka Falls on the Kaministikwia, and Ear Falls on 
the English River. The station at Rat Rapids on the Albany is no longer in 
continuous operation. 


GENERATING STATIONS OF THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION 
OF ONTARIO IN THE NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 
DECEMBER 31, 1958, SHOWING INCREASED CAPACITY SINCE 1945 


: Dependable 

Year of Installation Additional Capacity Peak 
First Unit Latest Unit Installed Since 1945 Capacity 

(kw.) (kw.) 
PinetPortageuw see 1950 1954 119,200 119,200 
Camerom Pallet ee 1920 1958 19,100 76,700 
Caribou Halls. eee 1958 1958 67,500 67,500 
ManttouHallsvee een 1956 1958 65,700 65,700 
ANiexandeih a2 2 eae eee ee 1930 1958 11,300 60,900 
Wihitedog Halls. 1958 1958 53,700 53,700 
ANeuasaOns ce eee ee oe 1948 1948 44,000 44,000 
Kakabeka balls) eee 1906 1914 oe 25,000 
BariKallss. Gong eee 1929 1948 6,000 15,900 
jllotal’ Capacity eae 386,500 528,600 


Currently under construction is a $16.5 million generating plant at Silver 
Falls on the Kaministikwia River. Scheduled for service in 1959, it will be 
remotely controlled from Port Arthur and have a capacity of 45,500 kw. Ontario 
Hydro is also erecting a $26 million thermal-electric generating station at Fort 
William. Its initial capacity will be 100,000 kw. when operations commence 
in 1961, and provision is being made for enlargement to one million kw. as 
power demands increase in this area. Such a station will enable the Commission 
both to supply electric power in times of very low water conditions and to supple- 
ment present hydraulic resources. In addition, studies have been carried out 
at seven undeveloped hydraulic sites having a combined potential capacity of 
200,000 kw. The development of these sites, including Maynard Falls on the 
English River and Umbata Falls on the White River, will be co-ordinated with 
the installation of additional thermal capacity. 


Facilities for the distribution of electric power are being improved and 
extended by Ontario Hydro throughout the Region. Transmission lines connect 
the stations at Pine Portage, Cameron Falls and Alexander with the Lakehead. 
From Alexander Generating Station, lines proceed to Longlac and Manitouwadge 
in the east and from the Lakehead to Moose Lake (near Atikokan), Fort Frances, 
Dryden and Kenora in the west. A line from Dryden joins Manitou Falls and 
Ear Falls to the system, while lines have recently been built to link the new 
generating stations at Caribou and Whitedog Falls with Kenora. The completion 
of a 100-mile section between Kenora and Fort Frances and the purchase of 62 
miles of lines eastwards from Fort Frances mean that Moose Lake and Kenora 
are now connected by two distinct transmission lines. Numerous secondary 
lines serve smaller communities. 

more 
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At the end of 1957, there were six rural operating areas, with 1,944 miles 
of distribution line and 11,904 rural customers, approximately one-third of 
whom lived on farms. This represented a net increase of 899 miles and 6,580 
customers since 1950. The number of municipal utilities’ served timdeqscast 
contract stood at eight, one was served under a fixed rate agreement, while seven 
local systems, including those of the mining communities of Red Lake and 
Pickle Lake, received electricity from the Commission. Ontario Hydro began 
to serve Sioux Narrows in 1957, and both Nakina and Rainy River in 1958. 


Although the Northwestern Division of Ontario Hydro is not electrically 
connected by transmission lines with the rest of the Province, an interconnection 
was made in 1956 with the Manitoba Hydro-Electric Board. Besides providing 
increased system security and the opportunity to dispose of surplus energy to 
the mutual benefit of both systems, it enables the best use to be made of storage 
water. In 1957, Ontario Hydro purchased 67.2 million kwh. of electrical energy 
from the Manitoba Hydro-Electric Board, which in turn bought 1.4 million kwh. 
from Ontario Hydro. 


Electric energy sales to customers served by the Commission and its 
associated municipal utilities increased by 69 per cent between 1950 and 1957, 
when 2.3 billion kwh. were sold. Sales of electricity to farm and commercial 
customers rose by 256 per cent and 103 per cent, respectively, in this period, 
while domestic service sales increased by 74 per cent. Industry, however, is the 
principal customer, accounting in 1957 for approximately 85 per cent of total 
sales. Intensified mining activity and the expansion of the pulp and paper 
industry are important causes of the increased demand for power and the resultant 
installation of additional capacity. In 1957, Hydro alone supplied 1.3 billion 
kwh. to the Region’s pulp and paper mills, 400 million kwh. for the production 
of iron ore and 27 million kwh. to the new base metal mines at Manitouwadge. 
Total revenue from the sales of electricity in the Region rose by 137 per cent 
between 1950 and 1957 and stood at $14.7 million in the latter year. Increases 
of 11 and 14 per cent in sales and revenue, respectively, were recorded between 
ORO uaGh eee 


ELECTRIC ENERGY CONSUMED BY AND REVENUE RECEIVED FROM ULTIMATE 
CUSTOMERS OF THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION OF ONTARIO 
AND ITS ASSOCIATED MUNICIPAL ELECTRICAL UTILITIES IN THE 

NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1950, 1956 AND 1957 


1950 7 1956 1957 
Sales Revenue Sales Revenue Sales Revenue 
(000’s kwh.) — ($000’s) (000’s kwh.) ($000’s) (000’s kwh.) — ($000’s) 
Primary Power 
Domestic...... 123,594 1,095 200,931 2,049 215,284 2,256 
EATING m cones coh 2,845 70 9,073 228 10,133 244 
Commercial.... 42,794 560 79,554 1,091 86,849 ion 
Rowerss tre 1,018,430 4.197 ee SS) 9,353 1,961,585 10,860 
Street Lighting A226 79 6,266 132 6,516 145 
Aone i pet eee mete 1,191,888 6,002 2,036,939 127353 2,280,367 14,696 
Secondary Power 171,684 208 Salts 44 24,195 G3 


Total Primary and 
Secondary... 4. 14363 572 6,210 2,069,052 12,897 2,304,562 14,729 
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There are several hydro-electric generating stations in the Region besides 
those of Ontario Hydro. The Ontario-Minnesota Pulp and Paper Company, 
for example, has plants at Calm Lake and Sturgeon Falls (between Fort Frances 
and Atikokan) on the Seine River, two at Kenora on the Winnipeg, and another 
on the Rainy at Fort Frances, where an additional unit was installed in 1955. 
The Company sells power to mining and manufacturing enterprises and also to 
Ontario Hydro, which purchased 25.5 million kwh. in 1957. Other pulp and 
paper enterprises with generating plants are the Ontario Paper Company, which 
has a station at Black River Falls on the Black River, and the Dryden Paper 
Company, with plants at Eagle River on the Eagle and at McKenzie Falls, 
Wainwright Falls and Dryden, all on the Wabigoon. The latter Company 
supplies electricity to the St. Regis Paper Company. The City of Port Arthur 
has a station on the Current River, while the Lake of the Woods Milling Company 
has two on the Winnipeg at Keewatin. The most northerly development is 
that at Northwind Lake on the Severn. Total capacity of these fourteen 
generating plants at the close of 1958 was approximately 66,000 kw., four-fifths 
of which was accounted for by the five plants of the Ontario-Minnesota Pulp 
and Paper Company. 


Natural Gas 


Natural gas is beginning to have a significant influence on the economy 
of the Region, encouraging the establishment of new primary and secondary 
industries and the expansion of existing ones. The new fuel is at present available 
in eight communities located on the trans-Canada pipeline, which transports 
natural gas from Alberta to Canadian markets as far east as Montreal. Com- 
pleted in the fall of 1958, the pipeline parallels Highway No. 17 from the Manitoba 
border to Nipigon, and then runs eastward near the route of Highway No. 11. Gas 
purchased from Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Ltd. is distributed in Dryden, Gerald- 
ton, Nipigon, Red Rock, Port Arthur and Fort William by the Twin City Gas 
Company and in Kenora and Keewatin by the Northern Ontario Natural 


Gas Company. 


A major industrial application for natural gas is in the pulp and paper 
industry of the Region, where seven large mills are natural gas users. Energy 
costs form a large proportion of total costs of production in the pulp and paper 
industry, and between 1949 and 1956, energy costs of Northwestern Ontario’s 
pulp and paper mills rose by 79 per cent to $11.8 million. The availability of 
natural gas in the Region has been a major factor in enabling the industry to 
compete more effectively in world markets through savings in fuel costs. Existing 
sales contracts between the seven mills and the gas distributors provide for the 
delivery of more than eight billion cubic feet annually, fulfilling approximately 
60 per cent of their total fuel requirements. Distributors estimate that the 
sales volume will approximately double by 1988, paralleling projected production 


increases in the pulp and paper industry. 
Increase in natural gas usage is expected to arise largely through the growth 
in demand of existing industries and through the location of new industries in 


the Region, the establishment of which in many cases will be contingent on the 
availability of natural gas. Of major interest is the development of a jet-smelter 
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process which would utilize large quantities of natural gas to refine iron ore at 
the mine site. Other potential loads might arise through the establishment of the 
proposed paper mill at Sioux Lookout and the construction of an ore smelter at 
Manitouwadge. In addition, the gas distributors plan to extend service when 
conditions warrant to the following areas where large industrial loads exist: 
Atikokan, Terrace Bay, Marathon and Fort Frances-International Falls. By 
1988, distributors estimate that utilization of this load potential could result in 
a quadrupled demand for natural gas in the Region. 


At the end of 1958, approximately 2,000 residential customers in the Region 
were using natural gas. Distributors anticipate that by 1963 about two-thirds 
of the occupied dwellings in the communities presently served will be using the 
new fuel. 


Capital investment in natural gas transmission and distribution facilities 
in Northwestern Ontario has already been substantial. Cost of that section of 
the trans-Canada pipeline which traverses the Region was approximately $118 
million, while the distributing companies spent about $6 million in the area 
during the 1957 and 1958 construction seasons. Compressor stations are now 
being erected in several communities. 


Miscellaneous 


Petroleum products, whose purchasers include manufacturing companies, 
lake shipping concerns, truckers, motorists and farmers, are significant sources 
of energy in Northwestern Ontario. Bulk storage plants of the major oil com- 
panies are found throughout the inhabited areas of the Region, while one of 
Ontario’s seven oil refineries is located at Fort William. Owned by Canadian 
Husky Oil Limited, it turns out a variety of products. Improvements have 
recently been undertaken at a cost of over $1 million. 


Coal, although largely displaced by natural gas as a source of heat in the 
pulp and paper industry, is still of importance in the Region. It is at a dis- 
advantage, however, because of the expense of long-distance transportation and 
the problems of handling and storing such a bulky commodity. Nevertheless, 
Ontario Hydro will consume coal at the thermal-electric generating station under 
construction at Fort William, and it is believed that in the not too distant future 
the demand for coal may rise considerably. 


Very little gas was consumed in the Region before natural gas became 
available in 1957 and 1958. Linde Air Products, a division of Union Carbide, 
and the Canadian Liquid Air Company both have compressed gas plants in 
Northwestern Ontario, the former at Fort William, the latter at Port Arthur. 
Propane gas, a by-product of natural gas, is distributed by Superior Propane 
and Canadian Hydrocarbons. 
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Manufacturing 


The growing importance of the manufacturing industry in Northwestern 
Ontario's economy is pointed up by the many new manufacturing enterprises, the 
numerous enlargements of established plants and the increasing diversification 
of both primary and secondary production. The output of the new manufactur- 
ing industries includes clay, coal, glass and petroleum products. In addition, 
there has been an upsurge in the production of paper, food products, beverages 
and chemicals. Among the new companies in the area are the St. Lawrence 
Cement Company, the Lakehead Newsprint Company, the Lakehead Bag Com- 
pany (jute and polythene bags), Northern Plywoods, the Mid-Canada Chemical 
Company and the Nichols Chemical Company. Besides the pulp and paper 
firms, companies which have carried out expansion programs include Canadian 
Husky Oil Limited, the Ogilvie Flour Mills Company, the Port Arthur Ship- 
building Company and the Canada Malting Company. The very names of these 
enterprises reveal the increasing diversification of the Region’s manufacturing 
industry. 


In 1956, there were 332 manufacturing establishments in the Region, 135 
more than in 1939 and 65 more than in 1946. Gross value of production aggre- 
gated $234 million, seven times the level at the beginning of World War II and 
two and one-half times the 1946 figure. Net value stood at $110 million in 1956, 
when approximately 11,700 workers were employed in manufacturing, earning 
$46 million in wages and salaries. 


A breakdown by industrial groups reveals that of the 332 establishments 
in 1956, one-half manufactured wood products, approximately one-fifth produced 
foods and beverages and a further one-tenth was engaged in printing and pub- 
lishing. However, on the basis of factory shipments, paper products are by far 
the most important manufacture and in 1956 accounted for 70 per cent of the 
Region’s gross value of production. Next in order of importance were foods and 
beverages, transportation equipment and wood products. Transportation 
equipment ranked next to paper products, however, with respect to number of 
workers employed. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN THE NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 
BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 1956 


Gross Value 


Establishments | Employees of Products 

(No.) (No.) ($000’s) (%) 

Pape te COCICES: oh. ses heehee ovis Ly 6,629 163,589 69.8 
Poodsand Beverages. ......25... 75 1,109 25,107 10.7 
Peansportation Equipment... -.. 8 2,067 19,460 8.3 
WOO OUUCT Sci ar.-niec ota, tn - iwhs) 1,026 12,608 5.4 
Printing and Publishing........... 28 337 2,568 f4 
Ison ana Steel Products... ...2.. >. tt 225 2,442 1.0 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products... 8 124 Lele 0.8 
ETRE gles tae ele ne a eae 16 234 6,616 2.9 
Gite cS Sl 332 11,748 234,212 100.0 


Although secondary manufacturing is assuming growing importance, 
primary manufacturing, especially the initial processing of western grain and 
of the Region’s own forest resources, still predominates. Industries in this 
category include pulp and paper manufacturing, sawmilling and flourmilling. 


The pulp and paper industry accounted for more than two-thirds of North- 
western Ontario’s gross value of manufacturing production in 1956. Eight 
pulp and paper companies—which have invested about $100 million in new 
plant and equipment since 1955—operate 10 mills in the Region. Three com- 
panies, the Great Lakes Paper Company, the Abitibi Power and Paper Company 
and its wholly-owned subsidiary, the Provincial Paper Company, carry out 
manufacturing operations in four mills at the Lakehead. Abitibi owns pulp and 
paper mills at both Lakehead cities. The Company’s newsprint capacity in 
Fort William was more than doubled in 1958 by the installation of a new paper 
machine. The Great Lakes Paper Company has more than doubled the news- 
print capacity of its mill at Fort William through the installation in 1957 and 1958 
of new machines. This expansion project saw the Company rise from a relatively 
small producer of newsprint to one of the most modern newspaper manufacturing 
enterprises in the world. The Company intends to construct a plant at the 
Lakehead for the production of cellulose products. 


Two enterprises have mills in Kenora District. The Dryden Paper Company 
(a subsidiary of Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills) has completed a 
modernization program designed to double capacity at its Dryden plant. The 
Company’s output is becoming more diversified with the manufacture of more 
bleached products. The Ontario-Minnesota Pulp and Paper Company raised 
the capacity of its Fort Frances mill in 1956, and in the following year, installed 
an additional newsprint machine in its Kenora plant. 


Improvements in production facilities have also been introduced at Marathon 
by the Marathon Corporation of Canada—a subsidiary of the American Can 
Company since 1957—and at Terrace Bay by the Kimberly-Clark Pulp and 
Paper Company. The Marathon Corporation is at present adding a chlorine- 
dioxide bleaching stage at a cost of about $1 million in order to improve its 
product, while Kimberly-Clark is spending approximately $114 million converting 
its bleachery to chlorine-dioxide. The St. Lawrence Corporation, at Red Rock, 
is eliminating the purchase of pulps from other producers through an expansion 
project which is now underway. 


Sawmilling operations are undertaken in many areas, while most of the 
processing of agricultural produce is concentrated at the Lakehead. The 
Region’s sawmills turn out a variety of products, including sawn lumber, railway 
ties and poles. Northern Wood Preservers, which has a modern plant converting 
timber into diverse products at Port Arthur, recently opened a sawmill for the 
production of railway ties. Enterprises at the Twin Cities are engaged in the 
extraction of oils from grain and the manufacture of animal feeds, starch and 
related products. A large flour mill of the Lake of the Woods Milling Company, 
a subsidiary of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Company, is located at Keewatin in 
Kenora District. 
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Secondary manufacturing ranges from buses, ships and aircraft to industrial 
machinery, chemicals and paper bags. Buses and aircraft are numbered among 
the products of the Fort William plant of the Canadian Car Company, a sub- 
sidiary of A. V. Roe 
feanadaslamited. It has 
supplied gasoline and trol- 
ley buses as well as street 
cars to transit systems in 
elloarts of the country: 
inoo see completed the 
largest order for buses 
ever placed in Canada— 
250 units for Montreal’s 
imemctuesystem. Lhis 
record was exceeded by a 
further order of 325 units, 
again for Montreal, in 
1958. There are now more 
than 4,000 Fort William- 
pei Canadian Car ’’ Employees 
buses on the nation’s 
roads. The Canadian Car 
Company has recently ex- 
tended its activities to 
include the manufacture 
of highway transport trailers. In addition, it has participated in Canada’s 
defence build-up through the manufacture of Harvard T6 aircraft for the Depart- 
ment of Defence Production and, under sub-contract to the de Havilland Aircraft 
Company, it also produces parts for the Otter aircraft. 


Establishments 


A wide variety of wares, including ships, aircraft parts, pulp and paper 
mill machinery, and castings, are produced by the Port Arthur Shipbuilding 
Company. Owned and operated by Canada Steamship Lines, the Company 
supplied its third mine-sweeper to the Royal Canadian Navy in 1957 and com- 
pleted an ice-breaker for the Federal Department of Transport in 1958. Some 
20 to 40 vessels are repaired in the Company’s dry-dock annually. 


Besides the Canadian Car Company and the Port Arthur Shipbuilding 
Company, several other enterprises produce aircraft parts and accessories. 
These include Superior Airways, which commenced the manufacture of aircraft 
floats at Fort William in 1957. A growing interest in boat building is evidenced 
by the fact that several firms have entered this field in the past few years. 


Closely allied with the development of the Region’s pulp and paper industry 
has been the growth of Northwestern Ontario’s chemical industry, centred 
at Port Arthur. Enterprises in the paper industry are supplied with aluminum 
sulphate by the Nichols Chemical Company, which opened its plant in 1957, and 
with industrial germicides by the Mid-Canada Chemical Company, whose factory 
commenced operations in 1958. An oil refinery has been established at Fort 
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William by Canadian Husky Oil Limited and improvements carried out during 
the past two years included the installation of a diesulformer and asphalt blowing 
equipment which permit the manufacture of a variety of petroleum products. 


A portion of the Region’s primary paper production is processed into 
secondary products by two manufacturing establishments: the Dryden Paper 
Company produces a number of finished products, ranging from waxed kraft 
papers to gummed tape, while the St. Regis Paper Company turns out multiwall 
bags. In addition, sheet paper is manufactured by the Lakehead Newsprint 
Company which commenced operations at Fort William in 1957. 


Numerous manufacturing establishments in Northwestern Ontario produce 
secondary wood and agricultural products. Among these are two new enterprises, 
Northern Plywoods (Nipigon) and Rathwell Planing Mills (Dryden). Goods 
produced by the Region’s wood-using industries include boats, sash, doors and 
furniture. The Canada Malting Company, located at Port Arthur, has spent 
over $4 million in doubling the capacity of its plant. Completed in 1958, the 
project was made economically feasible by the availability of natural gas. 


Other secondary goods produced by the Region’s manufacturing establish- 
ments include elevator buckets, concrete products, soft drinks, fur goods and 
clothing. In addition, canvas goods, especially those demanded by prospectors, 
miners, loggers and construction workers, are produced, while fish processing is 
undertaken in many areas. 


Transportation 


Transportation is a key factor in the development of Northwestern Ontario. 
The Region is served by Canada’s transcontinental railways, roads and air 
routes and by domestic and foreign shipping lines. It forms an important 
economic link between eastern and western Canada. 


Railways 


Both the Canadian Pacific and Canadian National Railways traverse 
Northwestern Ontario. In addition, the Region has excellent rail connections 
with other systems in Canada, including the Ontario Northland Railway and the 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway, as well as with such American lines 
as the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific. In all, Northwestern Ontario 
has about 1,800 miles of mainline track. 


The transcontinental route of the Canadian Pacific Railway enters the 
Region from the east near Denison. It follows the northern shore of Lake 
Superior to Port Arthur and Fort William, passing through Struthers, Marathon, 
Terrace Bay, Schreiber, Nipigon and Red Rock, a distance of 240 miles. A 
330-mile double-tracked section links the Lakehead cities with the Manitoba 
border, via Dryden, Kenora and Keewatin. 
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A larger area is serviced by the Canadian National Railways. Trans- 
continental trains proceeding westward traverse the Region for 510 miles via 
Hillsport, Longlac, Nakina, Armstrong, Sioux Lookout and Redditt. Although a 
200-mile line exists from Longlac to Fort William, passenger trains were replaced 
by a regular bus service in 1956, and daily freight service on this route is now 
provided by trailer trucks. There are 36 miles of double track between the 
Lakehead and Conmee, where the line divides. One part connects with Superior 
Junction, to the east of Sioux Lookout on the transcontinental route, a distance 
of 160 miles, while the other proceeds 290 miles to Manitoba via Atikokan, Fort 
Frances, Rainy River and the State of Minnesota. The Duluth, Winnipeg and 
Pacific Railway, which forms part of the Canadian National system, links Fort 
Frances with Duluth (Minn.)—172 miles—and thence with other United States 
centres. Besides the more southerly route from Montreal and Toronto, there is 
another C.N.R. line from the Maritimes and Quebec City which runs farther 
north through Cochrane and Hearst. The two lines from eastern Canada 
merge at Nakina. 


To keep pace with the Region’s rapid economic growth, both Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific have been extending their facilities. Large iron 
ore shipments from the Steep Rock Range, for example, have prompted the 
CNR. to enlarge its ore dock at Port Arthur at an approximate cost of $2.8 
million. Reaching out over 1,000 feet into Lake Superior, this dock enables 
several large vessels to load at one time. The approaches to the dock are being 
rebuilt at a cost of about $2.4 million. This project is expected to be completed 
in 1960. The installation of centralized traffic control on 106 miles of single 
track and automatic block signals on 36 miles of double track has facilitated ore 
movements between Atikokan and Port Arthur. At Steep Rock, Canadian 
National has built additional railway spurs to the properties of both Steep Rock 
Iron Mines and the Caland Ore Company, while a spur to Canadian Charleson’s 
Steep Rock enterprise was completed in 1958. Since 1955, the cost of construc- 
tion activity undertaken by the C.N.R. in the vicinity of Atikokan and Steep 
Rock is estimated at $4.5 million. In the eastern part of the Region, Canadian 
National has constructed a 27-mile track from Hillsport to the Manitouwadge 
mining area at a cost of $2.6 million and Canadian Pacific has completed a $3.8 
million line connecting Struthers with Manitouwadge, a distance of 40 miles. 


The improvement in rail services, however, has not been confined to tracks 
serving major mineral producing areas: spur lines have been built for several 
forest-based enterprises; self-propelled railway passenger cars were placed in 
operation between Fort Frances and Duluth in 1957 by Canadian National; and 
“nigeyback” services have been introduced in the Region by both Canadian 
Pacific and Canadian National. These railways have vast marshalling yards 
at the Lakehead: the C.P.R.’s yard operations are now completely dieselized, 
while a similar status will be achieved by the C.N.R. in 1960. 


The railway network in the Region moves large quantities of freight, 
especially grain, iron ore and pulpwood. At the Lakehead, where the transfer 
from rail to water is made, about 1,000 cars of grain are unloaded daily in a 
normal season. In 1958, the C.N.R. alone handled approximately seven million 
tons of freight at the Twin Cities. 
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Waterways 


. Although Northwestern Ontario abounds in lakes and rivers, most of the 
inland waterways are navigable only for short distances. The exception to this 


is Lake Superior, at the head of which are situated the Region’s principal ports, 
Fort William and Port Arthur. 


Fort William has 26 miles of protected harbour, mostly on the rivers 
Kaministikwia, McKellar and Mission, while Port Arthur’s 15-mile waterfront is 
on Thunder Bay. As good port facilities are essential for economic water trans- 
portation, it was announced in 1958 that a general cargo terminal is to be con- 
structed at the Lakehead to handle the increased traffic which is expected to 
result from the St. Lawrence Seaway. This project, which will cost $7.5 million, 
is planned for completion within two years and will include transit sheds and rail 
tracks. Canada Steamship Lines and other shipping interests are putting new 
vessels into service to handle the anticipated increase in cargo, and the harbour 
is being dredged to the Seaway standard depth of 27 feet. One harbour commis- 
sion will administer both ports. 


It may be some time before a firm traffic pattern is re-established. Prior 
to the opening of the Seaway, about one-third of the grain from the Lakehead 
was shipped to Lake Huron and Georgian Bay ports, particularly Midland, a 
further one-fifth to Port Colborne and Humberstone, located at the Lake Erie 
end of the Welland Canal, and most of the remainder to Toronto, Kingston, 
Prescott and the United States. While only one-seventh of the grain goes directly 
to the United States, almost all the iron ore is shipped to American ports. With 
the opening of the Seaway, most boats will probably operate from Port Arthur 
and Fort William directly to Montreal and other St. Lawrence ports, thereby 
eliminating the need for transhipment at lake ports. It is also expected that 
more grain than before will move directly overseas by ocean-going vessels from 
the Lakehead. At the same time, shipments to Canadian ports will be in larger 
vessels. 


In 1957, there was a total of 2,205 arrivals and 2,207 departures at Port 
Arthur and Fort William. Ships in foreign service accounted for approximately 
one-quarter of the arrivals and one-third of the departures. Most of the ships in 
foreign service ply between the Lakehead and United States ports. However, 
ocean-going vessels also call frequently at the Lakehead. Total registered net 
tonnage in 1957 of ships in both coastwise and foreign service was 14.3 million. 


Grain is by far the principal commodity shipped at the Lakehead. Port 
Arthur and Fort William together constitute the world’s largest grain storage and 
shipping centre. Their 26 elevators have a combined capacity of over 90 million 
bushels and a major expansion in storage capacity is at present under way. In 
1957, loadings were responsible for about nine-tenths of the total cargo passing 
through the two ports. In all, total freight handled at the Lakehead in 1957 
amounted to 12.1 million cargo tons, and fell only slightly short of the 12.9 million 
cargo tons recorded by Toronto and Hamilton combined. In that year, Port 
Arthur ranked fourth among Canadian ports from the point of view of cargo 
flow, trailing Montreal, Seven Islands and Vancouver, while Fort William was in 
ninth place. 
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Port Arthur handles large quantities of iron ore from mining enterprises 
in the Region as well as a vast volume of wheat. Loadings of wheat accounted 
for 37 per cent of the 8.2 million tons of cargo which passed through the port in 
1957, while iron ore made up a further 32 per cent. The principal goods unloaded 
were general cargo and coal. Almost four million cargo tons were moved at Fort 
William. Wheat shipments represented 44 per cent and unloadings included 
general cargo, petroleum oils and coal. 


PRINCIPAL CARGOES HANDLED BY SHIPPING AT THE LAKEHEAD, 1957 


Port Arthur Fort William 
Ships in Ships in 

Coastwise Foreign Coastwise Foreign 

Service Service Total Service Service Total 
(Thousands of Cargo Tons) 

WW\iheavess chee 2,928 124 3,052 1-621 87 1,708 
[rom Ore ane 204 2,420 2,624 rae aa ie 
Barley aon eee (one) 220 835 268 263 eH | 
Oates ee 395 213 608 158 65 223 
Bituminous Coal ae DOME D2F ms 457 457 
One rie weer en 667 Deve 902 TAS 214 929 
Tota lre eee 4 809 3,439 8,248 Ve OZ 1,086 3,848 


Note.—Except for bituminous coal and ‘other’, the figures represent loadings. 


Besides Port Arthur and Fort William, there are numerous other ports in 
Northwestern Ontario. Unloadings of pulpwood and chips represented about 
one-half of the 0.7 million cargo tons handled at Marathon in 1957. Other 
commodities unloaded were coal, limestone, petroleum, sulphur, salt and 
chemicals, while paper, lead and zinc concentrates and pulpwood were shipped 
from the port. In 1957, a total of 123 vessels called at Marathon. Nipigon 
(22 vessels), Pigeon River (17 vessels) and Heron Bay (9 vessels) all loaded 
pulpwood; Fort Frances (2 vessels) unloaded pulpwood; and Red Rock (12 
vessels) unloaded coal and petroleum. In addition, vessels occasionally call at 
other communities, including Fort Severn and Winisk on the Region’s northern 
coastline. 


Air Transportation 


Due to the vastness of Northwestern Ontario, the airplane has played an 
important role in its development. It not only enables otherwise inaccessible 
areas of the Region to be reached by lumbermen, prospectors, fishermen and 
hunters, but it is also used in transporting their equipment and food supplies. 
In addition, the airplane is essential in modern forest fire-fighting and in providing 
emergency service for the sick. 


In 1958, about 70 air bases were located in the Region of which some fifty- 
five were for amphibious aircraft. Air bases are scattered throughout the area, 
with the most northerly at Fort Severn and Winisk on Hudson Bay. Approxi- 
mately one-half the Province’s water bases are located in Northwestern Ontario. 
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The Provincial Air Service maintains 13 amphibious bases and the Federal 
Department of Transport operates 12 land bases, four hard-surfaced and eight 
turf-surfaced, of which five are emergency fields. A further three land bases 
are privately owned. 


Trans-Canada Airlines, which provides co-ordinated air-rail and air-truck 
services, links Northwestern Ontario with other parts of the country. Regular 
calls are made at the Region's principal airport, Fort William-Port Arthur, where 
improvements are steadily being made. Recently, runways have been extended 
and improved at a cost of $330,000, while a new radar site is to be completed 
and additions are to be made to the terminal building and tower. These two 
projects will cost about $800,000. Direct passenger service is available to 
Toronto, Montreal and Sault Ste. Marie in the east and to Winnipeg and other 
points in the west. T.C.A. carried approximately 44,000 passengers and almost 
230,000 pounds of air freight to and from the Lakehead in 1958. This was an 
increase over 1951 of 26,170 passengers and 194,932 pounds of air freight. The 
freight flown into the Lakehead in 1958 was more than eight times the 1951 level, 
while outgoing traffic increased more than threefold in this period. Large 
quantities of mail and express freight are also carried. 


PASSENGERS AND AIR FREIGHT HANDLED BY TRANS-CANADA AIRLINES 
AT FORT WILLIAM-PORT ARTHUR, 1951, 1955 AND 1958 


oe Passengers Air Freight 
% Change % Change 
199 F-19539, 1958s (1958/1951 1951 1955 1958 1958/1951 
(No.) (Nos) = Ne.) (ibs. (Ee bse Cins,:) 
‘isis Oe ee 8,456 14,157 21,625 15527 JA 359 “0379189 201, 337 1205 
rome... 12 9,286 14,850 22,287 140.0 6,756 20,958 24,710 205-7 
Wotalce css. 17,742 29,007 43,912 147.5 31,115 84,747 226,047 626.5 


Besides Trans-Canada Airlines, regular flights are made by TransAir 
Limited, which links Sioux Lookout with Pickle Lake and Red Lake with Winni- 
peg. Flights on its Montreal and Ottawa to Churchill route, inaugurated in 
1957, call at Winisk on Hudson Bay. Non-scheduled flights between specific 
points and non-scheduled chartered flights are provided by several air transporta- 
tion companies. Ontario Central Airlines, for example, operates primarily in 
the Kenora and Red Lake areas, and flies passengers directly from points in the 
United States, such as Duluth and Minneapolis, to the tourist camps in the 
vicinity of Kenora and Red Lake. Some of Ontario Central Airlines’ operations 
were formerly in the hands of Canadian Pacific Airlines. Superior Airways has 
recently established new bases to serve the mining communities of Atikokan 
and Manitouwadge. 


Roads 

Northwestern Ontario was served in 1957 by 5,000 miles of roads, of which 
about one-quarter were King’s Highways. The Region has approximately six 
per cent of Ontario’s entire road mileage. 
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Many communities are wholly dependent upon truck transportation for their 
daily needs. All centres of the pulp and paper industry and most mineral 
producing and tourist areas are served by trunkline highways, as are the majority 
of towns with a population in excess of 2,000. Every centre with more than 500 
inhabitants is located on at least a feeder route. 


ROAD MILEAGES IN THE NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1957 


King’s Organized Unorganized Urban Secondary 
Highways Twp. Roads Twp. Roads Roads Roads | _ Total 
IWenora. 5.0; 485.94 208.69 524.01 80.57 140.40 1,439.61 
Rainy River. 120.89 585.20 Tie 50.81 210.70 1,080.35 
Thunder Bay 631.90 OSs l 528.78 239.44 320.80 2,484.43 
lovalner al)23o.1 Too40 1,165.54 370.82 671.90 5,004.39 


The Region’s main road artery is the Trans-Canada Highway (No. 17) which 
is expected to be completed in 1960 with the opening of the section from Marathon 
to Agawa, north of Sault Ste. Marie. This highway skirts the northern shore of 
Lake Superior from Marathon to Port Arthur, a distance of 189 miles, and passes 
through Terrace Bay, Schreiber and Nipigon. East of Nipigon it joins Highway 
No. 11, connecting the Region with North Bay and southern Ontario. From the 
Twin Cities, the Trans-Canada Highway proceeds 346 miles in a northwesterly 
direction to the Manitoba border, serving Kakabeka Falls, Dryden, Kenora 
and Keewatin. 


Highway No. 61 links the Lakehead with the international boundary at 
Pigeon River, 43 miles to the southwest of Fort William, while Highway No. 120 
connects Port Arthur and Fort William with Atikokan, a distance of 130 miles. 
Fort Frances, linked with International Falls (Minn.) by a bridge, and Rainy 
River, which has a ferry service to Baudette (Minn.), are connected by the 59-mile 
Highway No. 71. It isin turn linked to the Trans-Canada Highway by Highway 
No. 70. Extending for 101 miles along the eastern extremity of the Lake of the 
Woods, this road has both commercial and strategic importance because of its 
connections with the United States. It is scheduled to form part of the Missis- 
sippi Parkway, a four-lane highway which, when completed, will extend from the 
Gulf of Mexico to Kenora. 


The principal highways in the Region are supplemented by good secondary 
roads, particularly in the more densely populated localities such as Fort William, 
Port Arthur, Kenora and Fort Frances. Furthermore, there are several roads 
giving access to areas in which mining activity and hydro-electric power genera- 
tion are carried on. These include Highway No. 614, which branches off from the 
Trans-Canada Highway east of Hemlo and runs in a northerly direction to 
Manitouwadge; No. 585, from Nipigon to Pine Portage, passing through Cameron 
Falls; No. 105, which extends to Red Lake, via Ear Falls, from the vicinity of 
Vermilion Bay on the Trans-Canada Highway; and No. 599, the most northerly 
road in Ontario, connecting Savant Lake, Rat Rapids and Pickle Crow. 


In keeping with the economic growth of Northwestern Ontario, additional 
roads are constantly being built and improvements undertaken. Total Ontario 
Government expenditure on roads in the Region since 1951 has exceeded $105 
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million. Of this amount, about three-fifths was for construction, while the 
remainder consisted of outlays for maintenance and road subsidies paid directly 
to the municipalities. New construction in recent years included a road between 
Sioux Lookout and Alcona and another linking Geraldton with Nakina. The 
roads between Hemlo and Manitouwadge and between Savant Lake and Pickle 
Crow are among those which have been improved, while roads elevated to 
King’s Highways include No. 128 from Kenora to Redditt and No. 119 from 
Dryden to Richan. The paving of Highway No. 627 linking Heron Bay to the 
Trans-Canada Highway was completed in 1958, while the paving of Highway 
No. 71 connecting Fort Frances and Rainy River will be finished in 1959. 
Numerous bridges have been constructed throughout the Region, and work 
commenced in 1957 on a $5 million toll causeway across Rainy Lake. It will 
form part of the highway linking Atikokan with Fort Frances. New bridges 
are to connect Fort Frances and International Falls (Minn.) and Rainy River and 
Baudette (Minn.). Work on the latter bridge was initiated in 1959. Roads 
between Armstrong and the Lakehead as well as between Savant Lake and 
Highway No. 17 are also to be built. 


An increasing volume of traffic on Northwestern Ontario’s roads is antici- 
pated when the Trans-Canada Highway and other projects are completed. Not 
only will many more tourist vehicles be attracted, but transcontinental com- 
mercial traffic will flow over a shorter and more direct route than at present. 
In addition, the Trans-Canada Highway will relieve commercial vehicles of the 
fees hitherto levied by individual state licensing authorities for the right to use 
United States routes. 


Motor Vehicle Registrations 


There were almost 34,000 passenger vehicles registered in the Region in 
1957. The number had increased approximately 50 per cent since 1951 and seven 
per cent since 1956. Significant growth also occurred in commercial vehicle 
registrations, which rose from some 9,000 in 1951 to more than 11,000 in 1957, 
an increase of 21 per cent. Between 1951 and 1957, total vehicle registrations 
rose by 41 per cent to 45,000—three per cent of the Provincial total. 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS 
IN THE NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1957 


Passenger Commercial Total 

IEROT Ts, es one aah de oo 6,806 2,774 9,580 
ateVe Vel ge or ounces ee = 4,565 1,679 6,244 
A ANdeG Bays nae casen aa 27-301 6,969 29,270 
Totabocn mune e haak Sen: 11,422 45,094 
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Communications 


Modern means of communication are essential in Northwestern Ontario 
because the population is scattered and many communities are remote. The 
Region has recently shared in a number of large-scale communication develop- 
ment programs, notably the Mid-Canada Early Warning Line and the trans- 
continental microwave network. Its economy has benefited substantially from 
the demand for labour and materials created by these projects. 


Telephone 


Both the Bell Telephone Company and the Northern Telephone Company 
are extending and improving telephone communications throughout the Region. 
The expansion program carried out by Bell in recent years is evidenced by the fact 
that it now has 22 offices in the Region, compared with eight in 1956. To the 
east of the Lakehead, Bell has exchanges in all the principal communities served 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway and the more southerly route of the Canadian 
National Railways, while the Company’s activities to the west of the Twin Cities 
are also almost wholly concentrated along the C.N.R. and C.P.R. tracks. Bell 
has been enlarging its interests by the purchase of existing independent systems 
such as those at Sioux Lookout (1956), Fort Frances (1957) and Rainy River 
(1958). Besides creating new exchanges at Red Rock, Marathon and Fort 
Frances, local service has been provided at Oxdrift and Ignace, and a new com- 
munication system is in operation at Geraldton. Dial service is now available 
in six communities served by Bell: Manitouwadge, Red Rock, Terrace Bay, 
Longlac, Hudson and Fort Frances. Two new dial exchanges are planned— 
Cameron Falls in 1959 and Devlin in 1960. The Company also has been extend- 
ing its radio telephone services in areas difficult to connect by landline, especially 
around Nipigon. 


The Northern Telephone Company and its subsidiary, Norwesto Enterprises, 
have played an important role in furnishing telephone facilities to the Region’s 
scattered communities, particularly to those in mineral producing areas. The 
former provides service to Atikokan and the area between Fort Frances and 
Shebandowan. In addition, toll service is provided between Fort William, 
Atikokan and Fort Frances. Nakina and points east of Armstrong are also 
served, while service has recently been extended to the Anaconda interests north 
of Nakina. Norwesto operates telephone exchanges in many communities, 
including Red Lake, Balmertown, Sioux Narrows and Ear Falls. A recent 
achievement has included the installation of the first commercial tropospheric 
scatter radio system in the world. Installed in 1957 to improve telephone 
facilities in the Red Lake area, the equipment is similar to that used for defence 
purposes in the far north. Norwesto has extended local service to the area 
between the town of Kenora and the Manitoba border. There are radio links 
from Kenora and Sioux Lookout to points in the north, including Fort Severn 
and Winisk on Hudson Bay. 


Although the Bell Telephone Company and the Northern Telephone 
Company provide telephone communications for many communities in North- 
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western Ontario, almost thres-quarters of the Region’s more than 50,000 tele- 
phones belong to municipally-controlled systems. There are four such organiza- 
tions, those of Fort William, Port Arthur, Dryden and Kenora. On the basis 
of telephones, the Fort William Municipal Telephone System is the third largest 
telephone company in Ontario, outranked only by the Northern Telephone 
Company and Bell. In respect to wire mileage, Port Arthur’s system ranks 
second to Bell in the entire Province. More than 50 million calls were reported 
by the Fort William system in 1957. Calls per telephone averaged 3,000 that 
year, compared with about 1,500 for the entire Bell system in Canada. 


Post Offices 


Excellent facilities exist for the conveyance of mails both within the Region 
and to and from outside points. Transmission is speeded up by the use of air- 
craft where appropriate. There are about 150 post offices in Northwestern 
Ontario, with revenues of close to $1 million. Letter carrier services are provided 
foe one Wiliam, Port, Arthur, Kenora and Port Frances, each of which has 
special delivery facilities. Federal buildings, containing post offices, have in 
the past few years been constructed in several communities, including Atikokan, 
Dryden and Marathon. 


Radio and Television 


Northwestern Ontario is well provided with radio coverage. Privately- 
Owned -C.b.C .-athliated “stations are located at Fort William, Port Arthur; 
Kenora and Fort Frances. In addition, the C.B.C. maintains ten low-power relay 
transmitters which broadcast network programs to centres unable to support 
their own station. Other transmitters, including those operated by the Provin- 
cial Department of Lands and Forests and the Federal Department of Transport, 
are scattered throughout the Region. As elsewhere, the use of very high 
frequencies for short-range communication is being encouraged. 


At present, there is only one television station in the Region. Situated 
at Port Arthur, it is privately-owned and receives C.B.C. network programs via 
the transcontinental microwave system. A C.B.C.-owned satellite station 1s 
to commence operations in 1959 at Kenora. 


Press 


Daily newspapers are published in the Lakehead cities of Fort William and 
Port Arthur, as well as in Kenora, and there are weeklies in Atikokan, Fort 
Frances, Geraldton, Nipigon, Rainy River, Dryden and Marathon. A Finnish 
language paper is published every week at Port Arthur. 
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Construction, Housing and Household Facilities 


A developing industrial and commercial community along with an expanding 
population, have combined to raise the level of construction activity in North- 
western Ontario to new heights. The value of building permits issued in the 
Region rose from $7.2 million in 1951 to 


$23.8 million in 1958, an increase of 231 

per cent, as against one of 147 per cent in pen otto aon 

Ontario as a whole. In 1958, the Region 

accounted for 2.2 per cent of the total value Peal Indust- 
f a I i ‘ 4 5 4 Commercial! MA a rial 

of building permits issued in the Province, Tes pene oe ae 

a somewhat higher proportion than the [ES covernnen Be fal 
iRO per cent recorded in-1951. 


Permits for residential purposes were 
valued at $13.0 million in 1958—almost 
six times the $2.3 million recorded seven 
Wears eatiier,) Im 1958, they made up 55 
per cent of the value of all building permits 
issued. Further evidence of the boom in 
residential construction can be seen in the 
42 per cent increase in permit values 
between 1957 and 1958, which contrasts 
with the 32 per cent rise for all of Ontario. 
Permits issued for institutional and govern- 
mental construction were valued at $5.4 
million, almost twice the 1951 value, while 
those for commercial purposes aggregated 
$4.0 million, four times that of 1951. These 
sectors were responsible for 22 per cent 
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and 17 per cent, respectively, of the 1958 
total. The value of permits issued for 
industrial construction was $1.4 million in 
1958—six per cent of the Regional total—as opposed to $0.9 million in 1951. 


954 1957.-—«1958 


The greater part of recent construction work in Northwestern Ontario 
has been in the larger municipalities. Three-quarters of the building permits 
issued from 1951 to 1958 inclusive—valued at $118 million—cover the construc- 
tion in the Lakehead cities of Fort William and Port Arthur. Fort Frances 
and Kenora are other centres of brisk building activity as is Dryden, the only 
community whose industrial permits in this period had a value in excess of those 
for residential purposes. Taking second place to housing were industrial permits 
in Fort William and Fort Frances and institutional and governmental permits in 
Kenora and Port Arthur. Other areas in the Region have also experienced 
a substantial volume of building activity. 


A number of construction projects for the Region were approved by the 
Factory Inspection Branch of the Ontario Department of Labour in 1958. 
These included plans of the Liquor Control Board of Ontario, the Twin City Gas 
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Company, and Canada Safeway Limited for buildings in Fort William, and of the 
Ontario Water Resources Commission and Canada Safeway Limited for construc- 
tion projects in Port Arthur. Also approved were plans of the Ontario-Minnesota 
Pulp and Paper Company (Fort Frances), the St. Lawrence Corporation (Red 
Rock) and the Dryden Paper Company (Dryden). Other construction projects 
underway include highways, railway spurs, hydro-electric and thermal-electric 
power stations, natural gas compressor stations, schools and hospitals. 


Fort William had 410 housing completions in 1958, a number exceeded in 
only six other Canadian urban communities with a population of over 5,000. 
Port Arthur, whose completions aggregated 381, ranked ninth. Between 1951 
and 1958, completions increased more than threefold in both communities. In 
all, approximately 4,000 new dwelling units were erected at the Lakehead in this 
period, and at the end of 1958 there were 390 under construction in Fort William 
and 195 in Port Arthur. Over 300 units were built at Kenora and some 250 at 
Fort Frances between 1951 and 1958. 


DWELLING UNITS COMPLETED IN THE NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 
1951 AND 1955 TO 1958, CENTRES OF 5,000 AND OVER 


A951 1955, 1956 1957 1958 
Porte illtaiieeena een 105 253 285 305 410 
Port Ar thutsere eee 106 300 218 250 381 
Kenora ees eke eee eee 15 36 50 70 58 
ott: bra nCes nae ea ret 19 40 40 36 24 


The 1951 Census indicated that all but four per cent of the Region’s 44,405 
dwellings were occupied. The single detached home was the most common, 
accounting for 84.5 per cent of the 42,805 occupied dwellings. A further 10.3 per 
cent were apartments and flats and the remaining 5.2 per cent were predominantly 
of the attached type. The Region had a lower proportion of attached homes, 
apartments and flats, and a higher proportion of single detached homes than 
the Province as a whole. Four-roomed occupied dwellings were the most 
common, making up about one-quarter of the total, while those with five rooms 
represented one-fifth. The average number of rooms per home stood at 4.5. 
Approximately three-fifths had wood as their principal exterior material. The 
majority of the Region’s brick and stucco dwellings were located in Thunder Bay. 


Most homes are occupied by their owner and in a good state of repair. With 
71 per cent of its homes owner-occupied in 1951, the Region had a slightly higher 
rate of home-ownership than the Province as a whole. In Rainy River District 
as many as 80 per cent were owner-occupied. Whereas approximately one-third 
of Northwestern Ontario’s homes were in need of major repair at the time of the 
1941 Census, less than one-sixth were in this category a decade later. 


Most of the homes in the Region possess the standard household facilities 
and equipment associated with modern living. In 1951, 67 per cent had an 
inside water supply, while 83 per cent were supplied with electric power. Although 
wood was the principal heating fuel in the districts of Kenora and Rainy River, 
most Thunder Bay homes used coal. For cooking, the electric range predomi- 
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nated in Thunder Bay, but in Kenora and Rainy River the wood or coal range 
was the most common. Radios and powered washing machines were found in 
the majority of dwellings and more than one-half were equipped with refrigeration 
facilities. Television is gaining in prominence in the Region. In 1958, over 
50 per cent of the households in Northwestern Ontario contained television sets 
as compared with 27 per cent two years earlier. In Thunder Bay District, more 
than 84 per cent of the homes had sets as against 42 per cent in 1956. 


Trade 


Northwestern Ontario makes a substantial contribution to the national 
economy as an exporter of the primary and secondary commodities produced 
within its borders. On the 
other hand, it is dependent 
for many of its requirements 
on imports from others parts 
Omecice country and). from 
foreign sources. The con- 
tinual and increasing flow of 
merchandise distributed 
through the Region’s whole- 
sale and retail channels is of 
significant proportions. 


Exports 


Products of the forest RETAIL SALES | $132,000,000 | 


and mining industries form 
the bulk of the exports. Al- 
though most of the pulp- WHOLESALE SALES | Soe e 
wood cut is absorbed by the “Estimated 

Region’s pulp and paper 


mills, some is exported, especially from the White River area. The greater 
part of the newsprint produced in Northwestern Ontario is supplied to the 
United States and other world markets, while other forest products, including 
plywood, are marketed in North America and the West Indies. Although for 
many years mineral exports have consisted mainly of gold and iron ore, the 
Region commenced to ship zinc, copper and lead in 1957. Most of the area’s 
output of iron ore and lead is shipped to the United States; zinc goes to the United 
States and Belgium; and copper to Noranda, Quebec. 


Agricultural exports include cattle, which find markets in the public stock- 
yards of both Toronto and Winnipeg. Trappers in the interior and fur farmers 
annually produce a large number of pelts, which are exported to points both 
on the North American continent and overseas. Muskrat, beaver and mink are 
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the principal species shipped. Fish from Lake Superior and from the Region’s 
inland waters is consumed in Canada and the United States. 


Among the products of the secondary manufacturing industry exported 
from the Region are aircraft, aircraft parts, buses, ships and highway transport 
trailers. Buses produced by the Canadian Car Company at the Lakehead serve 
many major Canadian cities (e.g., Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver), and ships, 
including mine-sweepers, are built for governmental and other purchasers by the 
Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company. Aircraft produced in Northwestern 
Ontario have a wide market and are used in Canada as well as overseas. Multi- 
wall paper bags, greeting cards, and other finished paper goods—all manufactured 
at Dryden—are marketed primarily in Canada. 


Another important export item is electric power. Its principal exporter, 
the Ontario-Minnesota Pulp and Paper Company, supplied 43.6 million kwh. 
to the United States in 1956. In addition, the Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario sells power generated in the Region to the Manitoba Hydro-Electric 
Board. 


Imports 


Northwestern Ontario depends on eastern Canada for many commodities, 
including automobiles, machinery and agricultural implements. Furthermore, 
most components of the buses and aircraft produced in and exported from the 
Region come from elsewhere. Natural gas is imported from Alberta, while 
electric power from Manitoba augments the energy made available in the Region 
by Ontario Hydro. Gasoline, petroleum oils, salt, chemicals and bituminous 
coal are other imports. Both eastern and western Canada supply foodstuffs 
for Northwestern Ontario—almost all the vegetables, fruit and canned food 
consumed are imported. 


Wholesale 


Sales of Northwestern Ontario’s wholesale establishments were estimated 
at $150 million in 1958, compared with $104 million in 1951 and $30 million in 
1941. The Region’s sales represented 2.4 per cent of those in the Province in 
1951, when there were 243 establishments with more than 2,600 employees and 
payrolls totalling $5.8 million. 


WHOLESALE TRADE IN THE NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1951 


Establishments Sales Employees Payroll 
(No.) ($000's) (Maximum No.) ($000’s) 
Kenora sae. 58 10,000 Zo 442 
Rainy River. 26 4,789 78 160 
Thunder Bay 164 89,431 2,334 5,217 
Roa Oe 104,220 2,643 5,819 


Products distributed from Port Arthur and Fort William, which together 
accounted for over four-fifths of the Region’s sales in 1951, included coal, gasoline, 
farm machinery, industrial equipment and foodstuffs. Sales of food by whole- 
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sale establishments at the Lakehead approximated $20 million in 1951, while 
those of motor vehicles and of automotive parts and accessories exceeded $13 
million. In that year, wholesalers proper were responsible for about two-thirds 
of sales at the Twin Cities, and manufacturers’ sales branches and offices for a 
further one-fifth. Agents and brokers participating in the wholesale distribution 
process also maintained establishments at the Lakehead. Furthermore, there 
were five bulk petroleum stations. The towns of Kenora and Fort Frances 
accounted for more than one-half of total wholesale sales in their respective 
Districts. 


Northwestern Ontario’s expanding economy stimulates the construction 
of numerous additional wholesale outlets. New warehouses, for example, have 
recently been constructed in several communities, including Fort William and 
Dryden. The Imperial Oil Company is building one at Fort William where its 
storage tank capacity is being increased. 


Retail 


Retail sales in Northwestern Ontario in 1951 aggregated $132 million, 
or 3.2 per cent of the Provincial total. This represented an increase of $84 
million, or 1/6 per cent, since 1941. In 1958, retail sales were estimated at 
$190 million. On a per capita basis, sales amounted to $792 in 1951 and an 
estimated $905 in 1958. The more than 1,600 retail outlets located in the 
Region in 1951 provided a livelihood for almost 7,200 paid employees, earning 
$10.4 million in wages and salaries. 


RETAIL TRADE IN THE NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1951 


Stores Sales __Employees _ Payroll 
(No.) ($000’s) (Maximum No.) —($000’s) 

INCTOVAER Graves 62 380 28,617 S27 2,224 
ROMY RIVER. 15 5.0400 271 LEIS 801 1,076 
‘Thunder Bay..... 991 86,068 4,856 AAS i 
Shotal gies. 1,642 131,860 7,184 10,431 


Sales at Port Arthur and Fort William reached $36 million and $31 million, 
respectively, in 1951. About one-half of total sales in the Region were recorded 
in these two cities. At both Kenora and Fort Frances—other major retail 
centres in Northwestern Ontario—sales approximated $10 million. Stores 
selling foods and beverages represented nearly one-half of the retail outlets 
and were responsible for about one-third of sales. Stores dealing in automotive 
products accounted for one-quarter of sales and those in general merchandise 
for one-fifth. 


The shopping centre and the supermarket, prominent features of modern 
retailing, are found in Northwestern Ontario. Other merchandising channels are 
the department store, the chain store, the trading post and the mail order office. 
The smaller independent store, however, predominates numerically. Corporate 
organizations operating department stores in the Region include the T. Eaton 
Company, the Hudson’s Bay Company and Simpsons-Sears. All three, for 
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example, serve the thriving mining community of Atikokan. Manufacturers 
also have retail outlets in Northwestern Ontario, while wholesale establishments 
in many cases carry on a retail business from the same premises. Many inde- 
pendent stores associated with the voluntary Red and White Food Stores group 
benefit from its relationship with wholesalers. 


Confidence in the future development of this Region with its growing 
population has prompted both the building of new outlets and the modernization 
of existing establishments. Recent construction at the Lakehead, where an inter- 
city shopping plaza is now a centre of retailing activity, includes stores of 
Simpsons-Sears, the Loblaw Groceterias Company and several variety chain 
organizations. 


The tendency for the Region’s inhabitants to shift from rural areas to 
urban centres has in no way affected mail order sales. The T. Eaton Company 
and Simpsons-Sears maintain mail order offices at Sioux Lookout, Nipigon, 
Marathon, Geraldton and other centres of population. Also important are the 
fur trading posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company which are scattered throughout 
Northwestern Ontario and serve as retail outlets for a small sector of the 
population. 


Retail sales are expected to increase significantly in the next few years. 
An expanding population and rising incomes will exert a favourable influence, 
as will the anticipated increase in tourist traffic. 


The Tourist Trade 


Northwestern Ontario is a veritable paradise for the vacationist. Its 
scenic splendour, healthy climate and abundant fish and wildlife lure thousands 
of tourists to the Region every year. Although still in its infancy, the tourist 
industry is nevertheless well established, especially in the Lake of the Woods area. 


A major expansion in tourist traffic is anticipated as a result of numerous 
highway projects now under way. On the completion of the Trans-Canada 
Highway east of Marathon, for example, the Region will become readily accessible 
to the 30 million people who live within 500 miles of the Mackinac Bridge, south 
of Sault Ste. Marie. After exploring the Lake Superior country, travellers will 
have the choice of returning east on Highway No. 11, which passes through 
Nipigon Provincial Forest, of entering the United States at Pigeon River, south- 
west of Port Arthur and Fort William, or of proceeding further west to Kenora 
and the Lake of the Woods. Although only one road to the west exists at the 
moment, the completion of a highway linking Atikokan with Fort Frances will 
provide an alternative route. This will enhance Atikokan’s position as a 
tourist centre. 


At present, many United States tourists enter the Region by means of 
bridge and ferry connections with Minnesota. The principal place of entry 
is Fort Frances, linked with International Falls by a bridge which carried more 
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than 42,000 United States cars into Canada in 1958. The bridge at Pigeon 
River is the second most important border point, while a lesser volume of traffic 
Milizes tne tery between Rainy River and Baudette. A considerable number of 
vacationists, especially those from the Dakotas and other western states, enter 
the Region via Manitoba. The construction of new bridges between Canada 
and the United States at Fort Frances and Rainy River is expected to boost 
the Region's tourist industry. The importance of these bridges will be heightened 
by improvements being undertaken on the Mississippi Parkway, which extends 
from the Gulf of Mexico to Kenora. The town of Kenora will naturally benefit 
from its strategic position at the junction of the Trans-Canada Highway and the 
Mississippi Parkway. 


NUMBER OF AMERICAN CARS ENTERING NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION 
ON TRAVELLER'S VEHICLE PERMITS AT BORDER POINTS, 1951, 1957 AND 1958 


% Change 

1951 1957 1958 1958/1951 
omer Sranices ae ae 30,675 43,312 42,336 38.0 
Bae Cou RIVER a cen KO, 751 26,396 27,756 65.7 
Rees RIVET vietoiatast ous 1,459 2,566 2,947 102.0 
ovale Aes as. 48,885 42,274 73,039 49.4 


Besides the main arterial highways, other roads are used by visitors to 
Northwestern Ontario. Thus Highway No. 105, built primarily as a mining 
access road for the Red Lake gold camp, is now a popular vacation route. In 
addition, transportation is provided by Canada’s two major railways and 
numerous chartered airline flights are made into remote areas. Many tourists 
arrive by boat and air at the Lakehead. 


Recognizing the needs of the vacationist, the Ontario Government has 
established more than 20 Provincial Parks in the Region. The largest of these 
is Quetico Provincial Park, one of the last great wilderness areas on the Continent. 
It covers 1,750 square miles of woodland, lakes and streams. Water represents 
40 per cent of the park, which is especially popular with canoeists. Sibley 
Provincial Park, located near the Lakehead, has an area of 58 square miles and 
is renowned for its wildlife. Both Quetico and Sibley Provincial Parks have a 
nature museum and present park naturalist programs which interpret the natural 
environment to visitors. Such programs include labelled nature trails and 
conducted hikes. Yet another park of note is Kakabeka Falls, or the ‘Niagara 
of the North”, whose principal attraction is a spectacular waterfall, 128 feet high. 
A development scheme is being undertaken at this park. Other parks include 
those at Middle Falls, Aaron, Rushing River and Sioux Narrows. All attract 
many United States travellers and most have provision for camping, bathing, 
picnicking, boating and fishing. Tourist facilities are being extended in these 
parks and elsewhere throughout the area. The Ontario Government also 
maintains Crown Game Reserves which are open to visitors. 


Principally a summer industry, tourism is nevertheless drawing more and 
more vacationists during the winter months, when skiing and fishing are particular 
attractions. Throughout the year, Northwestern Ontario offers scope for 
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photographers and naturalists, while artists come in increasing numbers. Interest 
in fishing is evidenced by the introduction of an annual fish derby in several 
communities, including Rossport on the northern shore of Lake Superior. 


Accommodation, although available in modern hotels and motels, is found 
primarily in outfitters’ camps. Of the estimated 22,000 beds in 1956, about two- 
thirds were in such camps. In addition, numerous camping grounds enable the 
traveller to pitch a tent or park a trailer. 


ESTIMATED TOURIST ACCOMMODATION IN THE NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
REGION, 1956 


Number of Persons That Can be Accommodated _ 


In Tourist In Outfitters’ In Licensed 
Establishments! Camps Hotels 
ESCTOLA at eee ee, 1,417 10,005 1,205 
Rainy River ane ieee 205 2,519 680 
dihundersb0 yee 1,665 O55 2,739 
Ota la mene ese as: 3,287 aie 4,624 


1Includes Motels. 


The profound effect which tourism has on the Region’s economy is shown 
by the large expenditure of vacationists, estimated at more than $35 million 
in 1955. This expenditure, which is expected to increase considerably in the 
next few years, naturally promotes other economic activity, particularly in 
certain service and manufacturing industries. 


Districts and Municipalities 


Kenora (including Patricia) 


Kenora has an area of 153,220 square miles and a predominantly rural 
population of about 53,000. Manufacturing and mining are the major industries. 
In 1956, the District’s 77 manufacturing establishments—half of which were 
sawmills—had a gross value of production of $43.0 million. This represented 
an increase of 38.2 per cent since 1946. In the same period, net value rose by 
113.5 per cent to $17.8 million. Paper and paper products are the principal 
components of the gross value of manufacturing production. Approximately 
one-half of the manufacturing establishments are in rural areas, but they account 
for only about five per cent of gross value of output. Mineral production in 
1958 was valued at $16.7 million. Of this, $16.4 million was represented by 
gold from Red Lake and Pickle Crow. Silver, stone, sand and gravel are other 
mineral products. 


The forestry, tourist, transportation, service and -coustructionmindmecrice 
are also important in Kenora. Recent construction activity has included the 
trans-Canada natural gas pipeline, as well as generating stations of Ontario 
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Hydro at Whitedog and Caribou Falls. Completion of the pipeline has made 
natural gas available to industrial and domestic users in many parts of the 
District. Rich agricultural land is found near the towns of Kenora and Dryden, 
the main farming centres. Thousands of dollars are spent annually by vaca- 
tionists, attracted primarily by the resorts and scenic splendour of the Lake 


of the Woods area. 


Kenora (10,300), the administrative centre, is situated at the head of the 
Lake of the Woods on Highway No. 17 and the C.P.R. Rail facilities are 
also provided by the C.N.R., some 20 miles north of the municipality. It is an 
important manufacturing community, with ground wood and sulphite pulp mills 
of the Ontario-Minnesota Pulp and Paper Company. Keewatin (2,000), lying 
to the west on Highway No. 17 and the C.P.R., contains a large flour mill of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Company. 


Midway between Winnipeg and the Lakehead is Dryden (5,000), served by 
the C.P.R. and Highway No. 17. Paper production is the principal industry. 
The Dryden Paper Company operates a sulphate pulp mill and converts primary 
paper output to special uses as does the St. Regis Paper Company. The town 
has a modern printing and publishing house which turns out Christmas and 
greeting cards. Pleasure boats, furniture and framing materials are also pro- 
duced in the vicinity. To the northeast of Dryden, Sioux Lookout (2,300), 
situated on the C.N.R. and connected to the Trans-Canada Highway by Highway 
No. 72, is the centre of woodland operations for the Great Lakes Paper Company, 
Railway ties are produced by a nearby creosoting plant. It is expected that the 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company will construct a paper mill in the 


area within the next two or three years. 


The gold mining centres of Red Lake (1,900), Balmertown (1,400) and Pickle 
Crow are the most northerly communities accessible by road both in the Region 
and in Ontario. The first two are served by Highway No. 105 and the third 
by Highway No. 599. 


Rainy River 


Economic growth in Rainy River has in recent years been highlighted by 
the mining developments in the Steep Rock Range. The District’s mineral 
output in 1958 was valued at $14.0 million, virtually all of which was accounted 
for by iron ore from the mines of the Steep Rock area. Manufacturing is also of 
significance in the District. Gross value of manufacturing production rose by 
116.6 per cent to $21.1 million, and net value by 128.3 per cent to $10.3 million 
between 1946 and 1956. In the latter year, approximately one-half of the 44 
manufacturing establishments were sawmills. Paper, however, accounted for the 
major share of gross value of production. 
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The District has an expanding tourist industry. The Lake of the Woods, 
Rainy Lake and Quetico Provincial Park are particular attractions. Rich 
agricultural land is located in the western portion, where the emphasis is on cattle 


raising for dairy and beef purposes. 


Rainy River covers 7,276 square miles and its 28,000 inhabitants are found 
mainly in urban communities. The most important of these is Fort Frances 
(9,000), a transportation and manufacturing centre. It is served by Highway 
No. 71 and the C.N.R. In addition, rail facilities to the United @otatecsare 
available through the Duluth, Winnipeg and Pacific Railway and the Northern 
Pacific Railway. A bridge connects the town with International Falls (Minn.). 
The principal manufacturing enterprise is the Ontario-Minnesota Pulp and Paper 
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Company, which operates ground wood and paper mills in the community. A 
new highway will soon link Fort Frances with Atskokan (6,400), once a rail 
hamlet and now a thriving mining centre. Its population is expected to range 
from 15,000 to 20,000 by the late 1960’s as a result of the anticipated vastly 
increased output of iron ore from the Steep Rock Range. Atikokan is connected 
to the Lakehead by Highway No. 120 and the C.N.R. The town of Rainy River 
(1,300) is situated on Highway No. 71 and forms the hub of a fine farming area. 
It is linked by ferry with Baudette (Minn.). 


Thunder Bay 


Thunder Bay has an area of 52,471 square miles. Most of its 137,000 
inhabitants live in urban communities, especially at the Lakehead. The principal 
industries are manufacturing and mining, while forestry and tourism are also 
important. The 211 manufacturing establishments in 1956 produced goods 
valued at $170.1 milllon—more than three times the level of output in 1946. 
During the same period, net value of production also tripled—to reach $82.3 
million. The District accounts for about two-thirds of Northwestern Ontario’s 
manufacturing establishments and for approximately three-quarters of its gross 
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value of manufacturing production. One-third of the establishments are saw- 
mills, but paper and transportation equipment (ships, buses, aircraft, ery) 
account for the greater part of manufacturing value. Mineral output in 1958 was 
valued at $36.3 million. Copper ($17.6 million) and zinc ($11.8 million) together 
accounted for over 80 per cent of mineral value in the District. The production 
of these two metals, which commenced in the second half of 1957, raised the value 
of Thunder Bay’s mineral output to a level nearly nine times the $4.2 million 
recorded in 1956. Other products of the District’s mines are gold, with a 1958 
value of $3.9 million, silver ($2.0 million), structural materials and lead. 


Kakabeka Falls, Sibley Provincial Park, Middle Falls Provincial Park and 
the Lake Superior area are among the features which attract thousands of tourists 
annually. A bridge connects Thunder Bay with the United States at Pigeon 
River to the southwest of the Lakehead. Due to the population concentration 
at Port Arthur and Fort William, dairy farming has grown in importance in the 
immediate vicinity. The trans-Canada natural gas pipeline, completed in 1958, 
serves sections of the District, while Ontario Hydro is erecting a new hydro- 
electric generating station at Silver Falls and a thermal-electric station at the 
Lakehead. At present, the Commission operates five stations throughout 
Thunder Bay. 


At the head of the Great Lakes are situated Port Arthur (40,200), the 
administrative centre of the District, and Fort William (41,800). Both cities 
play an important role in the economic sectors of transportation, distribution 
and manufacturing. Besides forming the largest grain shipping centre in the 
world, they also rank among its major paper producing communities. Trans- 
portation facilities are provided by the C.P.R., the C.N.R. and T.C.A., as well 
as by Highways No. 17 and 61 and numerous shipping lines. In 1956, Port 
Arthur had 57 manufacturing establishments with a gross value of output 
ageregating $45.1 million ($16.1 million in 1946). There are ground wood and 
sulphite pulp mills of both the Abitibi Power and Paper Company and the 
Provincial Paper Company in the city. Another enterprise of note is the Port 
Arthur Shipbuilding Company. Although large quantities of iron ore move 
through this port, grain is the principal commodity shipped. Fort William, 
located slightly south of Port Arthur, has ground wood, sulphite pulp and paper 
mills of the Abitibi Power and Paper Company and ground wood and sulphite 
pulp mills of the Great Lakes Paper Company. Other enterprises include the 
Canadian Car Company—a producer of buses, aircraft and highway transport 
trailers—and Canadian Husky Oil Limited, which operates an oil refinery. In 
1956, the city’s 69 manufacturing establishments turned out goods valued at 
$61.6 million, compared with $31.3 million in 1946. Grain is the chief cargo 
carried by shipping. 
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Abundant forest resources have made 
possible the development of several flourishing 
communities. Marathon (2,400) has a sulphate 
pulp mill of the Marathon Corporation and 
Terrace Bay (1,800) a sulphate pulp mill of the 
Kimberly-Clark Pulp and Paper Company. 
The two centres are served by both Highway 
Now 7) and: the (C\P R= Gommodities dis: 
charged at Marathon’s port include coal, 
sulphur, limestone, salt, pulpwood, petroleum 
and chemicals. Paper, lead and zinc concen- 
centrates, and pulpwood are loaded by Great 
Lakes shipping. Nzpigon (2,700), located on 
the C.N.R. and C.P.R. and near the junction 
of Highways No. 11 and 17, isa forest products 
community. Cargo carriers calling at this port 
handle both pulpwood and chips. Nearby is 
Red Rock (2,000), the site of paper, sulphate 
pulp, ground wood and semi-chemical pulp 
mills of the St. Lawrence Corporation. Just 
off Highway No. 17, it is served by the C.N.R. 
and the ©.P.R.and by Great lakes carriers 
which unload petroleum and coal. Longlac 
(900), a C.N.R. junction on Highway No. 11, 
is a centre of woodland operations for the 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation. 


A mining and forest products centre, 
Geraldton (3,200) had five manufacturing 
establishments in 1956. Gross value of pro- 
duction aggregated $0.2 million. Nearby are 
the gold mines of McLeod-Cockshutt at Little 
Longlac. In the vicinity of Beardmore (1,100), 
a focus of mining and lumbering activity, are 
the Leitch Gold Mines. All three of these 
communities are located on or near the C.N.R. 
and Highway No. i1. Extensive iron ore 
deposits are located near Nakina (600), a 
C.N.R. junction. Manitouwadge (2,000)—one 
of the Province’s newest communities—was 
created as a result of the discovery of impor- 
tant copper and zinc deposits, first mined 
imelO>/-) bothethe: C.N R® and @:PsRS have 
built lines to the community which is on 
Highway No. 614. 
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Conclusion 


This Survey outlines the principal characteristics of the largest of Ontario's 
ten economic regions—the Lakehead-Northwestern. It demonstrates the great 
potential of this area, based primarily on abundant mineral, forest and water 
resources. The industries attracted by this natural wealth have experienced 
a marked growth, particularly in the post-war period. The Region’s factories 
and mines have vastly increased their output, construction activity has risen 
to record levels and great strides have been made towards uncovering and 
developing additional riches. A growing diversification of economic activity is 
clearly evident in Northwestern Ontario’s development pattern. Associated 
with this expansion has been a significant increase in the Region’s population— 
the result of both natural accretion and the large influx of workers from other 
parts of Canada and overseas. Rising incomes, improved housing conditions and 
modern household equipment and conveniences have raised the standard of living 
in Northwestern Ontario to a level similar to that in the more southerly urban 


centres. 


Present economic trends indicate that the process of expansion in the area 
will continue in the years ahead. Economic transportation provided by the 
new Seaway and inexpensive natural gas from Alberta both will have a major 
impact on the area’s commercial life. Trade will be stimulated and industrial 
growth encouraged. New roads and highways under construction or planned 
will also benefit the Region, activate a further development of its forest and 
mineral resources and give added impetus to the already thriving tourist trade. 
Especially important to the Region’s economic development will be the comple- 
tion of the Trans-Canada Highway, north of Sault Ste. Marie, the construction 
of international bridges at Sault Ste. Marie, Rainy River and Fort Frances, and 
the erection of a causeway across Rainy Lake as part of the highway to connect 
Atikokan with Fort Frances. The proposed large-scale aerial exploration drive, 
together with prospecting in the field, will undoubtedly lead to the discovery of 
additional rich mineral deposits and reveal that the present development in 
mining is only a prelude to greater things to come. In the next few years, the 
Region may well become one of the most important iron ore producing areas on 
the North American continent. These developments will create new communities 
and more people will be attracted to Northwestern Ontario. 


The Ontario Government will play an important role in the future expansion 
of the area’s economy. It will continue to encourage new industry to locate 
in the Region and to construct new highways and schools to keep pace with 
Northwestern Ontario’s development. The Government’s program of sustained- 
yield forest management, aimed at preserving and augmenting the area’s vast 
forest resources for future generations, will ensure the perpetuation of this 
major sector of the economy. Several potential hydro-electric power sites remain 
to be developed, and the Province will carry on with its access roads program 


Pay o 


designed to open up new mining and forest areas. In addition, a major contribu- 
tion to the Region’s economic growth will be made by its various industrial 
and commercial associations and councils. 


Northwestern Ontario is an essential cornerstone in the Province’s economic 
structure—a land of opportunity and reward. Its abundant natural resources, 
in combination with the increasing inflow of capital and the zeal and perseverance 
of its inhabitants ensure that attention will increasingly focus on the economic 
life of Ontario’s ‘“‘Great Northwest’. 
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POPULATION OF THE NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 
CENSUS YEARS 1901 TO 1956 


% Change 
1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 1956 1956/01 1956/51 
“Keerivoydelin aSaeouore mens 10,3691 19,507 19,139 25,919 33,372 39,212 47,156 354.8 20,3 
Rainye RAVeL. a 2) 6,568 10,429 13,518 17,359 19,132 22132 25,483 288.0 15.1 
aehunder Bay. ..... 115219 39,496 49,560 65,118 85,200 105,367 122,890 995.4 16.6 
Total, Northwestern 
Ontario Region.. 28,156 69,432 82,217 108,396 137,704 166,711 195,529 594,4 ito 
otal, Ontario..... 2,182,947 2,527,292 2,933,662 3,431,683 3,787,655 4,597,542 5,404,933 147.6 17.6 
Northwestern Ontario 
as % of Ontario. eS Dal) 2.8 2 3.6 3.6 3.6 
1Excludes Patricia Portion. 
POPULATION OF THE NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 
CENSUS YEARS 1901 TO 1956, 
INCORPORATED CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 
% Change 


1901 

KENORA 

Wiryiden. a. 6.5: : 

Keewatin...... Rae 
5,202 

Sioux Lookout . 
RAINY RIVER 

Fort Frances... 

Rainy River... 


THUNDER BAY 
Fort William... 
Geraldton...... 
Port Arthur... ; 


3,633 
3,214 


1Or the earliest year given. 


Note.—Population figures for any given year are b 
In many cases, figures for earlier 
As only incorporated cities, towns an 
municipalities may have had, in the dates shown blank, a popu 


at that date. 
to later annexations. 


1911 


715 
1,242 
6,158 


1,611 
1,578 


16,499 


220 


1921 


1,019 
I Sez) 
5,407 
ihe laa 7 


3,109 
1,444 


20,541 


14,886 


the township containing the municipality. 


1931 1941 1951 
1,326 1,641 2,627 
1,422 1,481 1,634 
6,766 7,745 8,695 
2,088 1,756 2,364 
5,470 5,897 8,038 
1,402 1,205 1,348 
26,277 30,585 34,947 
: 2,979 3,227 
19,818 24,426 31,161 


1956 1956/01! 1956/51 


4,428 S953 68.6 
1,949 56.9 19.3 
10,278 97.6 18.2 
2,504 2 se) 
9,005 459.0 12.0 
1,354 —14.2 0.4 
39,464 986.3 NSS 
3,263 Des) 1.1 
38,136 1,086.6 22.4 


ased on the areas of the cities, towns and villages as incorporated 


years would not correspond with the 1951 and 1956 areas due 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1951 AND 1956 


d villages are covered by this table, some of the 
lation which would be included with the data for 


Kenora 
Rainy River 
Thunder Bay 


Total, Northwestern 
Watario Rerion.. 46.6.5: 


ORO, 3) ee 
Rainy River 
Thunder Bay 


Total, Northwestern 
Ontario Region 


No. 


Births Marriages 
Rate per Rate per 
1,000 Pop’n. No. 1,000 Pop’n. 
1951 
29.8 284 (Ee 
30.4 167 (RS 
IA 890 8.4 
27.8 134i 8.0 
1956 
Sie 340 Til 
31.8 208 8.2 
26.8 905 7.4 
DA oe) 1,433 7.4 


=O 


Deaths 
Rate per 
No. 1,000 Pop'n. 
426 10.9 
188 8.5 
921 8.7 
1,535 9.2 
369 7.8 
226 8.9 
934 7.6 
£529 7.8 


POPULATION BY AGE GROUPS, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, JUNE 1, 1956 


Median 
Total 0-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65-69 70+ Age 
INEN Okay wna eee No. 47,156 6,324 5,521 4,105 3,432 3,641 7,418 6,225 4,774 3,033 1,072 1,611 Zonk 
%~ (100:0)- (134). 1.7) 8.7) (723), G57), (13.2 GO ean a) 
Rainy Rivers7sNOn 20,463 or497n eS, 5. 2, SLO OOM 2015) OO MES 321 mnn So) 4 OME Cima. Zoe 
Ye (QUO) (Che) UE (OM WE) (es) GARD) Cle) @a)) GS) C8) 4s) 
Thunder Bay...No. 122,890 14,911 13,604 9,744 7,860 8,070 20,012 17,984 13,336 9,155 3,497 4,717 28.6 
J (100.0) 42.19) “ied 307.9), (0:4) * (6:6)! 11623); C140) e109) 7 Ses aos) 
Total, Northwestern 
Ont. Region..No. 195,529 24,732 22,303 16,195 13,262 13,436 30,996 27,536 20,441 13,834 5,292 7,502 DIS 
% (100.0) (12.6)" (11.4) - (8.3) (6.8) ~ (6.9) (15.8) -—G42) (10:5) Ges G8) 
POPULATION BY SEX, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, JUNE 1, 1951 AND 1956 
Total Males to 
Population MALE FEMALE 100 Females 
1951 1956 1951 1956 1951 1956 1951 1956 
No. No. No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Kenora sae. 39,212 47,156 21,566 55.0 25,842 54.8 17,646 45.0 21,314 45.2 122 121 
Rainy River.... 22,132 25,483 11,827 53.4 13,492 52.9 10,305 46.6 11,991 47.1 115 113 
Thunder Bay.... 105,367 122,890 57,210 54.3 66,458 54.1 48,157 45.7 56,432 45.9 119 118 
Total, Northwestern 
Ontario Region 166,711 195,529 90,603 54.3 105,792 54.1 76,108 45.7 89,737 45.9 119 118 
POPULATION BY MARITAL STATUS, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, JUNE 1, 1956 
_ Total _Single _ Married Widowed Divorced 
ISGMOTA A terns ner oe teeter Now 47-156 24,598 20,757 1,697 104 
% (100.0) (52.2) (44.0) (3.6) (0.2) 
Rainy (Vein a No. 25,483 Uh fie) 11,319 940 Si 
% (100.0) (51.7) (44.4) Gm (0.2) 
Thunder Bay......... No. 122,890 60,884 56,695 5,031 280 
% (100.0) (49.6) (46.1) (4.1) (0.2) 
Total, Northwestern 
Ontario Region...... No. 195,529 98,655 88,771 7,668 435 
% (100.0) (50.5) (45.4) (3.9) (0.2) 
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RURAL-URBAN DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, JUNE 1, 1951 AND 1956 


Roroe: 
hang 
1951 | 1956 1956/1951 
otal hural’ “Urban Total Rural Urban Rural Urban 
<tr INGme 69,212" - 22-819 16,393 47,156 26,330 20,826 15.4 27.0 
Yee (100.0) ($8:2)) (41.8) (100.0)" 3 °5.3). 44.2) 
Rainy River..... Now 227,132) = 12°746 9,386 25,483 9,269 16,214  —27.3 72.7 
Ter (00:0) (57.6) (42.4) (100.0) (36.4) (63.6) 
m@hunder Bay....No. 105,367 26,131 79,236 122,890 26,005 96,885 —0.5 2253 
Teo(100.0) 9224.8) (75.2) CLOOLO} = (212) (78.8) 
Total, Northwestern 
Ontario Region 
No. 166,711 61,696 105,015 195,529 61,604 133,925 —0.1 27.5 
Oe (100.0) = G7.0): = (63:0) (LOO: O)mE {(G1e5 yy (6875) 
DETAILED RURAL-URBAN DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, JUNE 1, 1956 
Rural Urban 
Total Non 30,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
Population z Total ; Farm Farm Total 99,999 29,999 9,999 2,499 
IRENOTAR cistat ace acs = 47,156 26,330 2,140 24,190 20,826 10,278 6,932 3,616 
RainvaeRVver...... 25,483 9,269 5,034 4,235 16,214 Ps 14,860 1,354 
Thunder Bay...... 122,890 26,005 4,875 21,130 96,885 84,609 3,263 9,013 
Total, Northwestern 
Ontario Region.. 195,529 61,604 12,049 49,555 133,925 84,609 10,278 25,055 13,983 
POPULATION BY OFFICIAL LANGUAGES, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, JUNE 1, 1951 
Neither 
English French English English 
Total Only _ Only and French nor French 
INCHOLAy 2c. - No. 39,212 SU oRW, 176 1,991 4,213 
% (100.0) (83.7) (0.5) (oat) (10.7) 
Rainy River..... No, 922;132 20,161 60 1,509 402 
YF (100.0) (91.1) (0.3) (6.8) (1.8) 
Thunder Bay....No. 105,367 95,661 844 5,781 3,081 
% (100.0) (90.8) (0.8) (5:5) (2.9) 
Total, Northwestern 
Ontario Region 
o, 166,711 148,654 1,080 9,281 7,696 
% (100.0) (89.2) (0.6) (5.6) (4.6) 
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IMMIGRANT POPULATION BY IMMIGRATION PERIODS, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, JUNE 1, 1951 


Before 1911- 1921- 1931- 1941- 1946- Per Cent of 
1911. 1920. 1930 (1940. 1945 > 1951) “Vota Ontanorlotal 
TVETIONE, Hae tac thn eens GEO ES RID. a DAS ANY 229 114 ~1,812 7,786 0.9 
INCpYy SN IW Cle peace corer 172060 gel OOF. 202 190 85 516 4,324 Os 
finder Bayi. e. a 6,337 5,429 8433 1,109 343 4,836 26,487 Sal 
Total, Northwestern 
Ontario Region..... O 510 e 6 00S) a 16450 clea 2S 542) 7 1045 35000 4.5 


iFirst five months 1951. 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, JUNE 1, 1956 


No. of Average Number of 
Total Persons in Persons per 
Families Families Family 
IKENOCA aCe ater OE en 10,273 39,391 3.8 
Rata ys Riveter trai te Mone cnr aye et Syed 22,560 39 
BUTI ETNIB a Verte eek yee eae ee ee DES SYS) 103,184 a0 
Total, Northwestern Ontario Region..... 44,475 165,135 jaf, 
FAMILIES, TOTAL, RURAL AND URBAN, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, JUNE 1, 1956 
Rural : Urban 
Total Total Non- Total % of 
Families Rural Farm Farm Urban Total 
LACS OCHS sk eee ee a RAB Ee LOS 5,147 469 4,678 57126 49.9 
PALIN MINTV.CLE ¢ corny ne eee a ae Ont 1,951 1,065 886 3,876 66.5 
SEU eery aay toe hae uy le Peewee 28,515 4,622 24 3,498 23753 8337 
Total, Northwestern Ontario Region 44,475 11,720 2,658 9 062 32,755 73.6 
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POPULATION, 14 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, IN AND NOT IN THE LABOUR FORCE 


NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, JUNE 2, 1951 


Lasour Force Nor 1n Lasour Force 
OPULATION Total Persons with Jobs : 
14 ae a pa ie ee Retired or 
; : Ing t : arily 
OvER Number % of ie Working Working Work Total Hence School i ones Other! 
Penofa. .. <2: css 27,402" 913,339 48.6 13,073 141 125° hose” 7150. 1 1.380 938 . 4,655 
Rainy River........ 15,033 7,726 51.4 Gozo 90 111 7,307 4,676 1,015 634 ‘989 
Thunder Bay....... 76,687 43,165 56.3 42,050 429 686 33,522 23,244 4,568 2,740 2,975 
Total, Northwestern ‘i 
Ontario Region. 119,142 64,230 53.9 62,648 660 9222 54,912 35,030 6,958 4,312 8612 


lIncludes ‘‘Indians on Reserves’’, those ‘“‘Permanently unable to work’’, and ‘‘Other’’. 
2Includes 104 persons who had never worked and were seeking work. 


LABOUR FORCE BY OCCUPATION GROUPS, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, JUNE 2, 1951 


Northwestern 


Total, Ontario 
OCCUPATION $ Rainy Thunder Northwestern Morale aS Or 
ae Kenora_ River Bay Ontario Region Ontario Ontario 
Proprietary and Managerial.......No. 1,169 616 2,922 4,707 155,861 3.0 
Zo (8.8) (8.0) (6.8) (7.4) (8.3) 
Peoessi@aeil, . 6 a Yc es anaes ee eee No. 708 397 2,433 3,538 137,996 2.6 
q (23) Gal) Gs} (5.5) (ies) 
(Ciemnteall 25-2 ae oi pe eee ere No. 787 415 4,073 Sys) 246,581 Dri 
% (5.9) (5.4) (9.5) (8.2) CS) 
Neri culetalmeg nan: 2.2 .a.5.2 sls telons No. 454 1,160 1,680 3,294 203,368 1.6 
% (3.4) (1520) (3.9) (5.1) (10.8) 
OCrlner IBclineiny. 4 ate eelacs oa No. 2,491 689 5,485 8,665 38,764 22.4 
% (18.7) (8.9) C270) (13,5) (2.0) 
Manufacturing and Mechanical. ..No. 1,597 1,025 6,525 9,147 401,116 2.3 
% (12.0) (i393) GS.s0) (14.3) (21.3) 
(COR S3 Oct ae en ..No. QD 435 2,619 3,766 106,534 3.5 
% (S38) (5.6) (6.1) (5.9) (5.6) 
Transportation and ; 
(COMICON. a8 on done owes No. 1,983 968 5,917 8,868 138,783 6.4 
% (14.9) (12.5) (1327) (13.8) (7.4) 
Commercial and Hinanctal=......: No. 649 324 2,258 Seis 129,452 DAs) 
% (4.9) (4.2) (Se) (5.1) (6.9) 
SCiRVI@S » 5 «5 Se A A ee No. 1551 714 4,223 6,488 180,121 3.6 
% (11.6) (9.3) (9.8) (10.1) 9,5) 
TO NNOM Lei CUre weaarcicacustcls Gow ens -+ cine No. 1,109 885 4,364 6,358 127,422 5.0 
q% (8.3) (Glitesy) (10.1) (9.9) 6,8) 
INGE SeawsoR ye ee eh ee ee No. 114 89 586 789 18,943 4.2 
% (0.9) CG) (1.4) (1.2) 1.0) 
Total, All Occupations?.......No. 13,324 Vegilen 43,085 64,126 1,884,941 3.4 
% (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 


\Labourers in the primary industries not included in this group. 
2Persons who did not report an occupation. 
3Does not include 104 persons in the regiona 
had never worked but were seeking employment. 

Note.-Occupation groups refer to the type of work done by workers as contrasted to th 
shown in the following table. The occupation group, Manufacturing and Mechanical, includes 
occupations in which they were directly engaged in the process of manutacture and repair, and all 
classified irrespective of whether they were employed by manufacturing firms or by mining, 
transportation, etc., companies. 
employed by manufacturing firms whether they were engaged 
of the product, or in clerical or other occupations associated with the industry. 


a hy 


1 labour force and 2,610 persons in the Ontario labour force who 


o the industry in which they work, 
only persons following 


persons were so 
construction or 


On the other hand, the industry group, Manufacturing, includes all persons 
in the processes of production, the sale or transport 


LABOUR FORCE BY INDUSTRY GROUPS, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, JUNE 2, 1951 


Northwestern 
Total, Ontario 
INDUSTRY Rainy Thunder Northwestern Total, ag Y of 
— Kenora River Bay Ontario Region Ontario Ontario 
NOTICU TUG? been eet Or eee No. 412 1,159 1536 3,107 201,482 ites) 
% (1) (15.0) (3.6) (4.8) (10.7) 
HonrestryaanGsle ogoing ea ae eee No. 1,835 478 7,043 9,356 23,030 40.6 
% (13.8) (6.2) (16.3) (14.6) (2) 
roisiebbarse inl IDPAOeWNS. soos nan ac No. DS AS 218 416 2259 18.4 
% (0.9) (0.9) (0.5) (0.7) (0.1) 
NTI Mees ware, caer ene eeeee cocoa No. 1,474 651 885 3,010 30,653 9.8 
% Civil) (8.4) (ai) (4.7) (1.6) 
IMAC TTAD NE, 5 a ob ca wa ea oan ono No. 2,462 1,449 8,880 2579s 615,358 Deal 
% (18.5) (18.8) (20.6) (20.0) (32.6) 
AWC Pies oe See area mec: Reus Cone an tee No. 199 56 663 918 30,704 3.0 
% (GES) (0.7) ES) (1.4) (1.6) 
Const CULOni seen ates ten ora No. 873 705 3,039 4,617 127,494 3.6 
% (6.5) (9.1) (7.0) (GP) (6.8) 
Transportation 
andeConmmtlinicawion ete No. 1,890 885 7,447 10,222 D7 AD! 8.0 
% (14.2) (1S) (i238) (15.9) (6.8) 
plc alors erste ste es ye SEN Stem No. NAO, Aly SPAS) 7,264 267,267 ih 
% (9.5) (9.3) G23)) 53) (14.2) 
Rh aeh AU re oui Conte weary te eg Meme Ree te No. 128 82 636 846 61,728 1.4 
% (0.9) (1.1) (ES) (3) (3.3) 
SELUICE Mri Mune: ee ie toe day ee No. DSL 1,363 6,874 10,809 379,129 2.9 
% (19.3) QAM (16.0) (16.9) (20.1) 
INO eS CAUCCLP ry tae Rare omen No. 92 99 579 770 18,416 4.2 
% (0.7) (1.3) eS) ale) (1.0) 
Total, All Industries?........No. 133, 3Ve all 43,085 64,126 1,884,941 Sea 
% (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 


1Persons who did not report an industry. 
2Does not include 104 persons in the regional labour force and 2,610 persons in the Ontario labour force who had 
never worked but were seeking employment. 


Note.—See note to preceding table. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT, MANUFACTURING AND MINING, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1949 TO 1958 


(1949 =100) 
Year Av’'ge. Jane Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July ANTS, Sei, Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Manufacturing 
TOAO Fe mt, cor 7 ane oe x Be ee ODT 
MOS OM tenes ne cae ee Ace se Ae ot 99.5 
19 Siete on te I a oe Me an ie 104.8 
TOS DE Aire ek i he ae as ae ve 126.2 
TOS Sey teen: oe, ae on oe a Ae Vail 
19 5 480i es. ke a ite + i 82 a Waa ae Sg oe aes Shs a 
LOSS eae Asya MOE MO KOSS IO) NA TT IO). WAS PRLS I@A aL 7 
LO SOM ere. Wi7@ Wiis ivi NGS WSS lees Wie. I SOG dl OY Wee iss 
TOS ae RAs WHOA  Wilis} SS TES MIG NGS DPS OG DAD WAY NASA MOS 4A © 
TOS SRO teases 119.4 115.1 HUA ANS) Ah Tle a W220, IPA AOA WAT NOAA NAGS 
Mining 
1949. ae hs it bite on ae 97.3 
LOS OMAP See ss Ae eds oe ee za ae 104.3 
LOS ero: w2 = ae; ee ag a 95.2 
AOSD Fe Geiss: ae A or ae 45 ts 80.3 
19.53 Shermer ety. ey he Es oe es ae 86.4 
TO 54 ats ees ne She Be - a aa 88.5 aie oes Ave ue ais oe 
OS Sauer eee 85.2 83.4 82.5 82.5 82.0 82.0 82.2 86.9 87,2 87.9 87.5 88.8 90.0 
NOS Geren ner 96.8 89.6 92.8 93.3 94.1 93.5 96.9 NS NON WON 9985 1011 1002 
TOS ere in Wess IO MON MOS iY OD 1OLOF 10458) Ui1ShON 11216 else eet oe ORD 
OS Sierras cn 96.0 105.1 102.4 99.6 Oe 87.4 87.6 85.0 SOs2 el OOS OOS 99.9 100.7 


aly 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT, ALL INDUSTRIES, 


FORT WILLIAM-PORT ARTHUR METROPOLITAN AREA, 1951 TO 1958 
(1949 = 100) 

Vear Av’ ge Jan Feb. Mar Apr May June July” Aug. Sept. Octe ae Nov Dec 
IMO ea aa eee 106.3 95.8 92.8 91.4 94.1 LOOS 104.6) TOR f1i5t4 1450 1S Ont ees 118.9 
ISAT Se aoe eee TIRS.S)  Wibsiefey TSO) SLES TIS SGI, SIXES 123 326105 OKO S55 el OLE tone 
1953. TOM TAO e112. 0" aa LNG IO IES GS, a Tova AS 1202 
1 aaa 107.8 114.9 107.8 102.5 98.1 102.7 105.6 108.6 112.5 113.9 109.9 108.5 108.3 
1955. NOV S eel OSe3 96.4 96.1 O70 — TOS sls op 09.39 110.8. 4 1h 7a he eis eh ee aa 114.1 
OS Oren te: 1 Se OS comm O4, Sem OS Ome Sc Ommela Gr 1LOume Tt GES TO SS Sli ee 1 Ge da oes 
LOS Yfgbae cei ceees 1 Seo eel Som 720 1O4:0n 105) 7am 5 OAs 126-1 12900 STO | ASO IG Sy ALL 
MOIS Siren cia SRO Reael Oro mime! O20 Nel O5 Ol 1 OG:5) el 404 1 OFA 19250 12556 61202 et SO ee el lee et rn 

INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, 
FORT WILLIAM-PORT ARTHUR METROPOLITAN AREA, 1951 TO 1958 
(1949 = 100) 
1951 1952 1953 RES 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Industrial Composite.... 106.3 1S ZOE 107.8 107.5 Lies 118.8 115.6 
iMaamiacturing. 2... 35... 109.8 13220 135.4 1535 LS ah 116.8 ja 114.8 
Pulp and Paper Mills.. 105.7 108.9 105.0 103.0 108.1 f-1622 119.5 119.8 
Transportation Equip- 
HAV thea. Sita vie a Geese LAS i 230A 258.0 187.4 179.6 164.0 152.4 148.9 
Transportation, Storage, 

Commmmication.. 0... iO ay Ae) 110.9 96.2 100.0 108.9 105.6 104.9 
NRO. ei 101.9 10323 105.0 104.7 103.4 113.6 1224 171F2 
INDEX NUMBERS OF PAYROLLS, MANUFACTURING AND MINING, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1949 TO 1958 
(1949 = 100) 

Year : Av’ge. Jan. Feb. _Mar. Apr. May, June July Aug. Sept Oct. Nov Dec 

Manufacturing 

140 rier ease 99.9 

OSU, cco teen 103.4 

OS Ere hy cess 124.1 

19S Dien mete 155.5 

HOS Sema ee. « 167.5 

NOS Ae ses ie: na ae a a8 Seen Sir4 re ke oe #8 as as 
TOSS Petes. 15RD Gan Sein alt 70m 14 O63 151 Ob we 0577).On lO Seu mules Lele 7/2: Apel LO: Oma G9. 9 eeO9.9 
TO SOR crc ae VAS AGB AGG UGB D SSS GS) maa HURST AMO) AALS 
WOE ve, tombe ones ISAO NLD WSO NGS Fe IR ANS) Oey fe Se Ke atcha 1g ee: 
TOS Sry eascas o 12 ON AT SON 11S ORM Site SOl4 eee SO 1 SOr5a5 OOS 202. 5am 2025 (ee 00S OL OM LSS:3 

Mining 

NO AO ey eae. 97,2 

ROSOU Rod al. 102.0 

OS ee wer toes 107.0 

HOS Die me bee Uevo: 96.6 

AO SSE US et 

LO SA eee swat ees a Sa ae ae sais a she fs oe Sie ne oe 
OS SIS ices os MWD IOS iS Ais) WIGS — TOS Nile: 11628 121538 7 Ome Ae Sh at S55 oe 
LOS GO 2oR ee ras (OO WEA TERD Wevi@ leeks GEO ses: A624 AO 4053 49S et 222 oS 
EW heer cteer eae 167205) 144.8 °155.6- 162.2 166.4 150;1 161.6 1680S SO es DL Ome lu Se Sm LOOL mm ued 
OS Sens wee (83D TSR GO Wes slavish tees 137 7G 1e5) esis lS. See hOS as OO.S me LGlan 


a Se 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PAYROLLS, ALL INDUSTRIES, 


FORT WILLIAM-PORT ARTHUR METROPOLITAN AREA, 1951 TO 1958 
(1949 =100) 
Year Av’ ge Jan Feb : Mar ADE. May June ; July Aug. Sept. Oct. ; Nov. Dec. 
1OS peers 124.9 6 at ne 
OSD pes eee 150.1 7 es ae A ee Sa ae 55) SKS SSX NGO 
1953 15OFS ee 1440S AG r She olin P58) 15922 16720 108.5) 1108.6) OS Se O47 melo leo mm OU Ns 
1954. 145.1 7 WES YO). BSS lates ISLS) SSD USO VARS el erase, 
LOSS Beorac WA WAS SID NBO ISO OO XH, GIS 160503) OOD Pes 4aelOv.OmELOSrS 
OS Gar areens WAS WSS TOS AA iAKaye) —TIGAKokeh ih tate 176.3 1700 us MUChOLS eel OSs OES: 
LOST aR ote 186.3 165.5 158.2 ilo AGL ANAS IT £90.59 20520) 20934217, Oe 0220 ee Ole Se Oe 
+958. V84e5) SLiSiOn oO Sel! 165.0 165.4 180.0 194.4 198.6 199.1 L9OS4S S190 ee CS2OR 9222 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES, MANUFACTURING AND MINING, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1949 TO 1958 
Year Av’ge. Jan. Feb. Mar Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. ; Oct. Nov Dec. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Manufacturing 
LOAM aor. aie Sloss) 
1950. 54.90 
1951 62.50 
OSD eaten 65.08 
VOSS Sees sien kt 69.79 
OSA eee Sar me oe as = ae TAS ce 34 ey ays ie ot 
OS SIE aeccaes GOS TYE S| YRES WORMS WES TASS TEES WS ees 79.95 FIG FLO 
1956. T3080 ES OL 16.80 OOO) 80. OF i S.04 1925 ONS OS Ons OES Ont eS OL Cy 
1957. SOLS ol Oe ole ZA SIROO Mm Ole O2 moO ULO ON eoie > Ol o 4:42 S82. 40mm Oo COM OLA OOMmmEO NEO Om O RO. 
LOSS 5 serene SSrso  6o-02) 884233 783.50) 783222) 83.25) 81508 82.45) 825125 S206 Ss 08a S50 maior 
Mining 
1949. 53.26 
TO 50 cesar. S2e13 
TO Sitar see es 59.93 
LOS DME ewe: 64.17 
1953 72.83 
1954 Re 2. ae La : AAS aa rae - an ¥ ~ 
NOS Steen pecs (22 OVO e451 Wasies ASS TANG TOES ALO TS) All 71.49 75.86 74.00 72.67 
LOS Opes: US OS WOO) WOO? WECO OAS cS R17 WSS WSs COO SOWG Silas 
TOSI ae oes 83.11 LOGIT ES 3 0 SA LOM S424 S19) SOLO ee SOLOS LS al OCG O4 mS Ons oS 457] OMA ON 
1958 84.82 76.97 87.58 86.63 83.99 86.78 83.61 82.26 81.02 84.26 89.45 90.18 85.06 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES, ALL INDUSTRIES, 
FORT WILLIAM-PORT ARTHUR METROPOLITAN AREA, 1951 TO 1958 
Year. Ay ge. Jans Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1951. Syaisy Ake SS SOO) SO Sil SMS SHO) GSA BO SERRA BB 
LOS 2 eee rierevass Sst SOO Swiss SS SS SO) SSF Sov) S800 EO S740 5840 59.54 
1953 Sok bi SUS GO Soil COOS Oy GINS GOK SOW SO“z 59.94 60.18 
(Cir eee eer 60.47 58.26 59.62 60.13 60.76 59.78 60.07 60.97 61.21 61.48 61.14 61.04 61.22 
TOSS ee, Seto 62.32 59.68 60.99 61.06 60.88 59.97 64.18 63.14 63.30 62.74 62.90 64.06 64.93 
1956 OSsy Cuties Ostel) EIS “@srh OHW2 Ger COs Gila 66,71) 67255) OS. 41 OSnLO 
TOS Fie eis (MOUS GSA WO ORS CES GINS WOR WOO Wea VOR TRIO WANS TS 
LOSS maeiewessre rs 71.41 68.66 70.36 70.36 69.52 OAD enon 123i O98 i282 Soe GEL 


Sr An 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY, 
FORT WILLIAM-PORT ARTHUR METROPOLITAN AREA, 1951 TO 1958 


1951 1952 1953 1954 L935 1956 1957 1958 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Pia mecouposite.... 52:86 57.37 59.93 60.47 — 62:32 65.95 ~ 7009 71.44 
Meanuiacturing.......... OUL00N 9 762.58:— ©65565 67.90 69.95 (vor 77.46 79.09 


Pulp and Paper Mills.. 71.28 Tot 74.53 {aa5 Torok 83.48 87.90 S777 
Transportation Equip- 


Tne Theat ete Stee a 54.36 59.18 62.18 65.44 65.66 68.13 71.69 73.53 
Transportation, Storage, 

Wommuunication. ..>... 20.04 61.28 65-271 63.58 64.60 70.93 12251 76.19 

“Saag Sos, tee ne 41.87 45.45 ATeaS 48.93 50.25 52:39 54.94 57.21 


WAGE-EARNERS, GROUPED BY EARNINGS DURING THE 12 MONTHS PRIOR TO 
JUNE 1, 1951, NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION 


Under $1,000- $2,000- $2,500- $3 ,000- Median 
Total! $1,000 $1,999 $2,499 $2,999 $3.999 $4.000+ Earnings 
$ 
NKECNOLA aris tees ies, Saeed Yo. 11,697 DSO, 3,126 2,341 F553 1540 472 2,042 
J (100.0) (20.4) (26.7) (20.0) S73) (CS) (4.0) 
RaiiraveINiVeles  ora8 0 ek: No. Sad 1,269 1,389 980 907 883 236 2,089 
% (100.0) (21.6) (23.6) (16.7) (15.4) (15.0) (4.0) 
“Winiaaele IBERe se. wea ee No. 38,766 6,765 10,353 8,494 5,607 AWE IGE 2,099 
q (100.0) (GUS) Qore) (21.9) (14.5) (12.3) (4.2) 
Total, Northwestern 
Ontario Region...No. 56,340 10,426 13,868 hi #ES 8,067 We2ON 2,319 2,107 
% (100.0) (18.5) (24.6) (20.9) (14.3) (12.8) (4.1) 


1Includes wage-earners not reporting earnings. 


WAGE-EARNERS, GROUPED BY EARNINGS DURING THE 12 MONTHS PRIOR TO 
JUNE 1, 1951, SPECIFIED CENTRES, NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION 


Under $1 ,000- $2,000- $2,500- $3,000- Median 
Total! $1,000 $1.999 $2,499 $2.999 $3,999 $4,.000+ }#Earnings 


$ 


JOFAWGIE.. 5 so-tiu Seaver cue eee No. 910 106 214 167 WAS) 198 60 2.350 
% (100.0) (11.6) (232) (18.4) (14.2) (21.8) (6.6) 

Bont birances,. as: =. No. 2,639 478 Soil 484 487 410 134 2,230 
% (100.0) (18.1) (22.4) (18.3) (18.5) (15.5) (7) 

Ront Williams... .22.. No. 12729) 1,858 SRO: 2.985 2,011 1,693 549 2,170 
% (100.0) (14.6) (26.3) (2355) (15.8) (13:3) (4.3) 

KOT Ota ese oe Nn No. 3,001 471 703 636 404 Sion 214 2,240 
% (100.0) GSs) 23.4) (21.2) (GSS) eo) (ij) 

Orta Attliiiens 7 oreiet >. - No. 10,931 1,861 2,134 he SANG 1,672 1,266 452 ANSI 
% (100.0) (17.0) 25.0) (23.1) (573) (11.6) (4.1) 

INpniony IROKYEIES ab eo ae No. 403 64 74 90 64 70 Ze, 2,300 
% (100.0) (15.9) 18.4) 2253) Kr579) (17.4) (DED) 

SlOuxe bookoultenn a. = NO: 837 126 185 172 107 199 : 66 2202: 
% (100.0) (15.1) (C2) (20.5) (12.8) (17.4) CeO) 


1Includes wage-earners not reporting earnings. 


bol ges 


ESTIMATED PERSONAL INCOME, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1951 TO 1958 


Percentage Change 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1958/1951 1958/1957 
Total 
(Millions of Dollars) 
191 219 224 226 247 279 303 318 66.5 5.0 
Per Capita 
(Dollars) 
1,146 1,270 1,259 1,228 1,303 1,427 1,488 F512 31.9 1.6 
ESTIMATED PERSONAL DISPOSABLE INCOME, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1951 TO 1958 
Percentage Change 
1951) 1952 1953 1954 LOS e950 1957 1958 1958/1951 1958/1957 
Total 
(Millions of Dollars) 
179 202 207 210 230 258 278 295 64.8 6.1 
Per Capita 
(Dollars) 
1,074 al 72 1,164 1,141 13 1,319 15360 1,403 30.6 2.8 


TAXPAYERS, INCOME AND AVERAGE INCOME, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1951, 1955 AND 1956 


Number of Taxravers 


Total Income of Taxpayers 


Average Income per Taxpayer 


% Increase % Increase 
1951 1955 1956 _ 1951 1955 1956 1956/1951 1951 1955 1956 1956/1951 
f ; ($000) ($'000)) — ($’000) $ $ $ 
Kenora (including 
Patricia) aeeeee 7,890 10,460 100772 24,399 36,942 41,068 68.3 3,092 3,532 3,812 Dore 
Rainy River...... 4,060 4,590 5,801 13,214 16,693 22,594 71.0 3,295 3,637 3,895 19.7 
Thunder Bay..... 30,520 35,530 38,772 94,308 123,766 142,933 51.6 3,090 38,483 3,687 19.3 
Fort William-Port 
AGED. once CRYRDO 26,260 28,239 72,923 91,296 104,075 42.7 8,094 38,477 3,686 19.1 
Total, Northwestern 
Ontirio Region. 42,470 50,580 55,345 131,921 177,401 206,€95 56.6 S LOGOS OOMMONIOS 20.2 
Total, Ontario.... 1,249,960 1,542,430 1,675,506 3,954,180 5,601,162 6,312,425 59.6 3,163) 3.6381 935107 19.1 
Northwestern Ontario 
as % of Ontario 3.4 8) a3) Bae oe 23) 98.2 96.6 99.1 
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PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY, 


NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, SELECTED YEARS 1949 TO 1957 


1949 
1951 
1953 
1955 
1956 


Establishments 
No. 
11 
11 
3 
10 
10 


1957 (est.) 10 


Employees 


No. 
SOV 
Seal 
5,878 
5,966 
63525 
6,780 


Salaries and 
Wages 


($000’s) 
1Grod9 
21,876 
ZS, O04 
ZO IS i 
29319 
32,000 


Net Value Gross Value 
of Products of Products 
($000’s) ($000’s) 
49,680 95,987 
90,747 147,980 
68,798 130,197 
79,848 150,674 
82,230 160,804 
84,400 165,200 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE SAWMILL INDUSTRY, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, SELECTED YEARS 1949 TO 1956 


Gross Value 


of Products 


($000’s) 
9,743 
TOSS 
10,899 
9,017 
8,630 


Gross Value 
oun 


($000’s) 
7,977 
5,378 
8,360 
3,509 
3,937 


Salaries and Net Value 

Establishments Employees Wages of Products 
No. No. ($000’s) ($000’s) 
1949 220 1s 6 2,047 4,798 
1951 215 1,068 2,029 3,951 
1953 179 994 2,066 4,477 
1955 144 789 1,948 S287 
1956 137 687 1,779 2,013 

PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE OTHER WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, SELECTED YEARS 1949 TO 1956 

Salaries and Net Value 

Establishments Employees Wages _of Products 
Nowe 2! NO. ($000’s) ($000’s) 
1949 Sy) 414 919 1,474 
1951 oye 397 927 1,290 
1953 oF. 404 1105 2,601 
1955 39 319 869 1,485 
1956 38 676 1,033 1,797 
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TOTAL MINERAL PRODUCTION, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, SELECTED YEARS 1953 TO 1958 


1953 1956 
Volume Volume 
Shipped Shipped 
or Used Value or Used Value 
Metallics ($000’s) ($000’s) 
CGoppet tds ht eee eG eee lbs. Ae ¥ oP as 
CSOld es eae ok ee oe ee troy Oz. 453,825 15,620 52172607 17,958 
ERO MOLE ye a he ee a eee ee tons 1,457,890 e201 SS Sy DT bec w 7 
ead Rtais Reg ak Sea Ue an ere eee Ibs. S ES: ca Re 
SUS alee oct e e OON  ee  e trOy OZ: 54,512 46 61,576 55 
Dib cs SR ROR eee ET ER eon ene Re bar ae eae, Ibs. 
ELGG) Ucllt, eee ete aL ee eed oats 28,867 45,390 
Structural Materials 
Clave Procdlicte?2te sa ahr te eee ae ote 130 a 145 
Sandrand: ravels. wa. ome met ee tons 305,606 188 3,489,585 821 
Stone: Granite and Trap .tons els t 429 550 104 
BOC me rcreree ie ee Deh ee ee ee kes mec 747 1,070 
Grand@lotals sae one eN ace eo 6 Saye laee 29,614 46,460 
1957 1958} 
N.W. Ontario 
Volume Volume See 70 of 
Shipped Sind Ontario Total 
or Used Value or Used Value Volume Value 
Metallics ($000’s) ($000’s) 
Gop pene rut at ek are Ibsy 2179163:52'1 oy 69,256,880 17,605 24.6 24.5 
Goldie 2 doe Pe troy Oz. 502 5119S Sis 597,840 20,315 22.4 22.4 
eOnsOre. Gao ene tons 2,630,363 19,881 1339/52 1 eal 42001 36.8 42.0 
MSA cake ROE eehr lbs. 689 288 96 Zo 1S,027 292 97.9 98.1 
Silvera 3. cee oe troy oz. 643,044 558 PA SIDS 1,981 28.2 28.2 
PENI Camera Stak watts A eee Ibs. 22,456:210 DPS 108,124,419 11,764 99.5 99.5 
UGS 2 I Pe a te See ee do 48,250 65,958 10.4 
Structural Materials 
GlayzProducts?4.. 2 148 oe 97 x 0.4 
Sand and Gravel..... tons 107756 634 12237653 870 1.8 Deh 
Stone: 
Granite and Trap...tons 312,485 654 1,169 54 - 2 
EE Ot alee, ky tance ean 1,436 O24 0.8 
Grande Votal acc Bee ene 49 686 66 979 8.4 


*Less than 0.05%. 
1Preliminary. 
2Includes brick and hollow block. 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION BY DISTRICTS, 


NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, SELECTED YEARS 1953 TO 1958 


Kenora District 


1953 1956 
Volume Volume 
Shipped Shipped 
or Used Value or Used Value 
Metallics ($000’s) ($000’s) 
Cole 2 re troy oz. 340,113 11,706 419,679 14,458 
“hwees 8 SS Seen troy 0z. 45,037 38 Sori 48 
Structural Materials 
OM AGI GTA VE] wom cic 0 here new ee tons 13,097 15 989,125 141 
Sone soranite and Trap.......... tons 550 104 
ine Oe ar Sk ie ie oe es ye ) 14,751 
1957 1958! 
Volume Volume 
Shipped Shipped 
or Used Value or Used Value 
Metallics ($000’s) ($000’s) 
(OIG) <9 31 Ae ere troy OZ. 456,571 1573-08 482,307 16,389 
SUIS. See ee troy OZ. Sones A7 57,065 49 
Structural Matertals 
Somarandertavel <. 0s s.b 6. eee. tons 201,654 154 251,088 242 
Sromesaranite and [rap.....0.... tons 282,560 618 1,169 54 
“Reveille ae eee menus fe 16,134 16,734 
Rainy River District 
1953 1956 
Volume Volume 
Shipped Shipped 
or Used Value or Used Value 
Metallics ($000’s) ($000’s) 
CHONG). uct eee ea troy Oz. oy: cs 65 2 
“even Glik®, 5 ee pane eae re tons 1,457,890 13,208 S815 122 Pious 
SUIWROE 4 oe troy OZ. 10 “ 
Structural Matertals 
Sancl Anne Cite fae ea tons 1,456,042 £5 
Totallo i ee ee ee 135201 27,554 
1957 1958! 
Volume Volume 
Shipped Shipped . 
or Used Value or Used Value 
Metallics ($000's) ($000’s) 
Colél. 3 SoS ae er eae troy OZ. 19 f 45 2 
legen CD ae ea iene, tons 2,630,363 19,881 1,339,521 14,001 
le Cie os: ele ve troy OZ. 3 3 ‘i 7 
Structural Materials 
SEO GTAVEL vic cee fs cee we es tons 731,543 93 55,985 as 
otal . Ss eee ee eee, 19,975 (14,012 


*Less than $500. 
1Preliminary. 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION BY DISTRICTS, 


NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, SELECTED YEARS 1953 TO 1958—Continued 


Thunder Bay District 


1953 1956 
Volume Volume 
Shipped Shipped 
or Used Value or Used _ ; Value 
Metallics ($000’s) ($000’s) 
GOpPer is where Doe eee ee Ibs. a o Aa e. 
Gold cet OE aee ee ast ee troy OZ. ise 3,914 101,518 3,498 
POAC oon oes he ee Cretan Gee Me aris ae. Ibs x ioe au A 
LEVEY Beta aie Oael gs Mie eee ee) troy oz. 9,475 8 8,089 Uf 
TES es ER eh PE a mR Tea Ibs 
Structural Matertals 
Clay aProclictsce as Lae eee 1 Steet 130 ae 145 
Sancuanay Give! ane eae ee tons 292,509 7S 1,044,418 505 
Stones Granite and lrap.a540.044- tons PLZ 429 # 
ROA eG yess eo 5 See eee ee Reet aeah ee 0s pelos) 
1957 r 1958} 
Volume Volume 
Shipped Shipped 
or Used Value or Used Value 
Metallics ($000’s) ($000’s) 
Coppet an ty er Aen 7. arma. einen [bse 20163-5204 6,127 69,256,880 17,605 
Goldin tates ite tee! eee eee troy 0z 105,921 3,904 115,488 3,924 
eA Came tarde Boe re: ae Oe Miner UE nly alk Ibs 689 288 96 ZERO 292 
lee ee Spe eaten pene nee troy Oz 589,303 Salk LD SSS 1,932 
TNC ARAB eS cs And Fey in gee eee Ibsae22.456.210 DAS 108,124,419 11,764 
Structural Materials 
(Cibnpleiietaln(suce yt ae ee ee < 148 - 97 
Samdeand, Gravelat aes ee eee tonss) 1174-559 390 916,580 619 
StoneyGraniterands brape. ee tons 29,925 36 
TOU PATS Una Se Mee ne a EL) Mo TBS 6,233 


1Preliminary. 


2Includes brick and hollow block. 
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NUMBER, AREA AND AVERAGE AREA OF FARMS, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, JUNE 1, 1951 AND 1956 


Total Number of Farms Total Area of Farms 
va % i —— Average 
7o of % of Area per 
Number Ontario Total Area Ontario Total Farm 
(Acres) (Acres) 
Kenora.........1951 Dow 0.4 117,420 0.6 43 1 
1956 462 0.3 101,881 0.5 2205 
Rainy River....1951 1,371 0.9 312,699 es 228.1 
105 Ope 77 0.8 273,378 1.4 23235 
ihunder Bay...1951 ~1,863 ee 2IS,190 1s) 149.3 
1956 1,486 it D225 244 iat 151.6 
Total, Northwestern 
Ontario Region 
3189 Re 708,275 3e4 187.1 
1950) 03),125 ag) 600,503 ou) 192 
FARM HOLDINGS* CLASSIFIED BY SIZE OF FARM, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, JUNE 1, 1951 AND 1956 
Total 
Number 1-69 70-129 130-239 240-399 400-759 760 Acres 
of Farms Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres and Over 
TNO ara og cee ee 1951 No. 55 40 esi 254 2S) 52 5 
% (100.0) (ie) (14.0) (46.1) (273) (9.4) (0.9) 
1956 No. 462 46 We, 190 100 45 9 
% (100.0) (10.0) (15.6) (41.1) (21.6) (9.7) (2.0) 
RVAWMIRIVeGE ate ew 1951 No. eset! 103 146 604 382 WAT 9 
YJ (100.0) (Ges) (10.6) (44.0) (27.9) (9,3) (0.7) 
1956 No. West 70 74 122. 529 314 130 8 
% (100.0) (6.3) (10.3) (44.9) (26.7) (11.0) (0.8) 
MmmMGder Bayes. Scene noe 19515 No: 1,863 469 319 749 261 61 4 
q (100.0) @52)) 7a) (40.2) (14.0) (GES) (0.2) 
1956 No. 1,486 371 281 551 228 5S D 
% (100.0) (25.0) (18.9) (Sie) (15.3) (3.6) (0.1) 
Total, Northwestern 
Ontariomkegion. 9-.-.--- 1951 IN©s 3,785 612 542 1,697 766 240 18 
J (100.0) (16.2) (14.3) (42.5) (20.2) (6.3) (0.5) 
1956 No. Sls) 491 475 1,270 642 228 19 
% (100.0) GS.) (Ss) (40.6) (20.6) (76.33) (0.6) 


*Definition of ‘‘farm’’ changed, as of 1951 Census, to include holdings of three acres or more in size, or from one 
to three acres in size with agricultural production in 1950 valued at $250 or more. 


VALUE OF FARM LAND, BUILDINGS, IMPLEMENTS AND LIVESTOCK, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, JUNE 1, 1951 


Value of Value of : Total Value 
Land and Implements and Value of Total as % - 
Buildings Machinery! Livestock? Value of Ontario 
IGOMIOLA leis... « ($000’s) 2261 1,061 704 4,026 0.2 
OS 0.2) (26.3) (1725) (100.0) 
Rainy River. . ($000’s) 4,390 25343 2,472 9,675 0.4 
% (45.4) (O21) (D555) (100.0) 
Thunder Bay . ($000’s) 7,675 3,242 2,349 13,266 0.5 
OP eid) (24.4) (Lider) (100.0) 
Total, Northwestern 
Ontario Region 
($000’s) 14,326 7,116 5y520 26,967 ibe 
Ca 3el) (26.4) (20.5) (100.0) 


1Includes value of automobiles. 
2Includes value of poultry and bees. 


= ONE 


TENURE OF OCCUPIED FARMS, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, JUNE 1, 1951 AND 1956 


Total Operated Operated Operated by Operated 


Number of by by Part Owner, by 
Farms Owner Tenant Part Tenant Manager 

Le ORAL gaint es eee Ae eee 1951 So 483 9 42 17 
1956 462 409 16 34 3 
Rati yaNIVier.. aesiaeae sus oe cil 1951 S71 1,206 Si 115 13 
1956 ary 1,039 34 91 13 
TDIUTANG (Sig BEEN tame es a Coles 1951 1,863 1,749 26 66 Nee 
1956 1,486 1,379 15 74 18 

Total, Northwestern 
Ontarntos\ecron seer er ae. 1951 Se (ete) 3,438 Te 223 52 
1956 SIS 2,827 65 199 34 


NUMBER OF LIVESTOCK ON FARMS, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, JUNE 1, 1951, 1957 AND 1958 


Cattle . 

Horses Total _Milk Pigs Sheep 
IMGIOLAL ce ae Ratt Cee mee ere 1951 627 2,642 1,612 738 180 
1957 300 FoL0 1,620 450 560 
1958 300 3,520 1,700 600 690 
anttiva, Rivera. we. 5 natn cee we 1951 1,650 10,466 5,065 1,603 6,014 
1957 720 16,300 5,940 1,540 6,420 
1958 700 15,960 5,800 2,000 6,910 
Sisiowinncle Ge ayo a eer ee ee 195 475 9,985 6,589 1,233 939 
1957 800 13:470 8,680 1,700 850 
1958 800 13,970 9,100 2,150 810 

Total, Northwestern 
Ontario. Region. «2.5.4 -.« (OS lee ser oe 23,093 13,266 S074 7,133 
1957 1,820 33,090 16,240 3,690 7,830 
1958 1,800 33,450 16,600 4,750 8,410 


NUMBER OF POULTRY ON FARMS, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, JUNE 1, 1951, 1957 AND 1958 


Wiens Turkeys_ Ducks Geese Total 

ISeHOravess. ota cathon: 1951 37,144 Zbe 8 204 38,228 
1957 45,300 1,400 150 230 47,080 
1958 45,000 1,700 150 250 47,100 
annie Rivera soms ook. 1951 57,062 275 103 265 58,705 
1957 60,400 700 200 310 61,610 
1958 60,000 800 200 350 615350 
seiumder Baye ¢e sce. see. 1951 124,885 1303 197 284 126,669 
1957 181,900 2,000 300 600 184,800 
1958 197,00) 2,400 300 700 200,400 

Total, Northwestern 
Ontario Region...... 195 te? 19) 69: 2,850 308 153 223,602 
1957 287,600 4,100 650 1,140 293,490 
1958 302,000 4,900 650 1,300 308,850 
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ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE OF FIELD CROPS, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1946, 1951, 1957 AND 1958 


Total sora Total 
A Bushel cae Farm Farm 
_ Acres ushels Value 7 Acres Bushels Value Acres Bushels Value 
No. No. $ No. No. $ No. No. $ 
WINTER WHEAT SPRING WHEAT Oats 
MOA Grrwecccee 6 coats 314 6,827 8,635 1,882 38,994 48,403 14,654 595,201 340,545 
OSHS Sa eee 105 2,800 6,500 2,078 46,700 106,000 13,755 632,200 593,700 
NOGA meena 240 6,350 9,600 1,210 25,900 34,900 20,900 958,900 697,200 
MOSS eer ccGale saa 250 7,500 10,600 1,260 30,700 45,600 24,400 1,291,000 889,000 
BARLEY RYE BUCKWHEAT 
HOAGreber ass Oe a 7,469 238,647 181,423 131 2,410 A992 DSS Soko) 4,037 
(IORI 4 hae eons 3,735 143,600 176,000 62 1,240 1,990 113 2,180 2,700 
(OS eee 1,020 31,300 29,700 40 800 980 140 2,800 3,660 
MOS Sree seks es 1,040 42,800 41,900 50 1,000 1,200 100 1,960 2,340 
a FLAX ; MIXED GRAINS FIELD ROOTS 
NOLS Ss 2 curaenesnene 7,307 66,281 200,192 2,004 77,443 Soalt5 5) 354 137,204 56,254 
OSL Se eeacs eae 8,357 95,910 407,510 Dewey AML 1 ZOO 164 57,900 47,400 
LOST = steep paces 760 7,220 18,800 4,000 165,000 153,800 145 40,600 34,500 
OSS ssn eee 740 9,530 23,930 3,900 183,000 174,100 165 59,250 59,250 
CORN FOR SHELLING CORN FOR FODDER POTATOES 
OEDs 8 ae Seoeees il 2,670 2,895 84 672 2,143 SOS 430,943 540,686 
HOS Mites cee Sc, wie Me 990 1,760 43 330 1,660 LST 325,600 526,700 
NOSE 3 deere eae 100 4,300 5,900 290 2,500 11,500 1,800 299,100 432,100 
BLS Saeeee Arai alot 60 2,900 4,100 400 3,800 19,000 1,910 374,100 573,900 
Dry PEAS Dry BEANS HAY 
AOA Grease es 87 aie, 4,191 4 S71 169 69,647 89,295! 1,145,830 
ACO Syl paras «lo 20 380 1,170 2, 30 130 100,388 178,600! 3,202,000 
NOS Sas ees 95,700 145,100! 2,415,200 
NODS. rear ee 94,800 149,400! 2,615,300 
ALL FIELD CROPS 
{WOLKGY ee phopeereens 107,546 723 2,594,365 
OS its eens irs 132,745 393 5,196,400 
VDSS als eeeeae eee 126,345 303 §©3,847,840 
MOSS ee sities en 129,075 353 4,460,220 
1Tons. 


2Includes Soy Beans and Mangels. 
3Value per acre in dollars. 


ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE OF FIELD CROPS BY DISTRICTS, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1958 


KENORA 

Total 
Farm 
Acres ) Bushels Value 

No. No. $ 
Winter Wheat.... 30 900 1,400 
Spring Wheat.... 270 6,300 9,700 
ORGS 3 aap eee 4,300 167,700 135,000 
IBanlevaen, sane sc 180 6,700 8,200 
ARV One aiere sheets sls ue Pie ‘es 
Buckwheat. ....- . 50 1,000 1,200 
Rai laxatpeene oe reas ee Gre 20 240 600 
Mixed Grains.... 1,000 40,000 47,600 
Corn for Shelling. Pa + a 
Corn for Fodder. . 10 100 500 
ROCA OCS eres ot ce 140 21,000 37,800 
Tiel d@ROOtS ss 5- 10 3,500 3,500 
MAN renner aiiheseeres crs rots 12,700 19,300! 443,900 
All Field Crops... 18,710 372 689,400 


1Tons. 


2Value per acre in dollars. 


RAINY RIVER 


THUNDER BAY 


Total Total 

Farm Farm 

Acres Bushels : Value ACCES | Bushels Value 

No. No. $ No. No. $ 

210 6,300 8,800 10 300 400 
600 15,000 21,500 390 9,400 14,400 
11,200 616,000 396,700 8,900 507,300 357,300 
440 18,500 17,200 420 17,600 16,500 
50 1,000 1,200 Pe Aah ie 
10 200 240 40 760 900 
720 9,290 23,330 Me % ie 
900 45,000 38,300 2,000 98,000 88,200 
60 2,900 4,100 Pe ne ae 
140 1,700 8,500 250 2,000 10,000 
420 79,200 130,700 1,350 273,900 405,400 
5 e750 eO 150 54,000 54,000 
44,500 80,100! 1,121,400 37,600 50,000! 1,050,000 
59,255 BO LS AD 51,110 391 1,997,100 


COMMERCIAL SALES OF FLUID MILK, FLUID CREAM, CHOCOLATE DAIRY DRINK, 
BUTTERMILK AND SKIM MILK, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1958 


Fluid Fluid Chocolate Dairy 
Sales Area Milk Cream Drink Buttermilk Skim Milk 
(Quarts) (Quarts) (Quarts) (Quarts) (Quarts) 
Fort William-Port Arthur! . 11,960,107 360,764 268,900 245,400 349,700 
OriemN:W 4 Omtario* eee Se SWiGai kere | IGE GIS 115,100 45,900 55,900 
Total, Northwestern 
Ontario*Recione seen 17,535,295 500,500 384,000 291,300 405,600 


1Fort William, Port Arthur, Nipigon; McIntyre, Neebing, Oliver and Paipoonge Townships. 
2Dryden, Fort Frances, Geraldton, Kenora, Rainy River, Sioux Lookout. 


TOTAL PURCHASES OF MILK FROM FARMERS BY COMMERCIAL DAIRIES, 
FOR FLUID SALES, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1958 


Average Price 


Sales Area Milk Bought per Cwt. Total Cost 
(Lbs.) $ $ 
HOLGNV Uliam-lorteArchuUt Genie eet LOMon Oa: by Sikes 
Others NCW Oita tions one set ee eee 15,933,588 5:07 807,876 
Total, Northwestern Ontario Region...... 51,050,025 Sl) 2,603,259 


Note.—See footnotes to above table. 


FARM MACHINERY AND ELECTRIC POWER, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, JUNE 1, 1951 AND 1956 


Farms REPORTING 


Total Motor Gasoline Grain Electric 

Farms Automobiles Trucks Tractors Engines Combines Power 
% of % of % of % of % of % of 
No. No. Total No. Total No. Total No. Total No. Total No. Total 
Wen oraseeemnn sy oceans 1951 551 194 30.2 203 36.8 231 41.9 82 14.9 16 2.9 230 41.7 
1956 462 210 45.5 226 © 48.9 2 OOMEOAE: Gil ley 32 «6.9 328 =. 71.0 
JRenieny INN econ ccose 119 neo (al 567 = 41.4 398 29.0 749 354.6 188 13.7 26 «86.1.9 473 34.5 
1956 ~=—-:1,177 588 50.0 458 38.9 793 «67.4 1389 =11.8 50 = 4.8 813 = 69.1 
‘Mnwinglee BENG 5 ose our 1951 1,863 708  ~—38.0 710 ~— 38.1 607 32.6 114 6.1 BS 1,231 66.1 
1956 =: 1,486 ai! LG 809 54.4 1S BAO 136 9.2 29) 2.0 25 Sesaen 


Total, Northwestern 


Ontario Region...1951 3,785 1,469 38.8 1,311 34.6 1,587 41.9 384 =: 10.1 AT ed 1,984 51.1 
1956 =. 3, 125 1,569 50.2 1,493 47.8 1,845 59.0 336 =:10.8 111 3.6 2,399 76.8 


aa fey b=. 


VALUE OF FISH LANDED, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, SELECTED YEARS 1951 TO 1957 


1951 1954 1955 1956 1957 
(Thousands of Dollars) 
SHOVE Do bas 2.1 ee eee 602 465 434 541 506 
TL RES Ae cic ae 94 70 67 65 60 
BTCV at. te) en oo ope te a ee we 639 505 604 478 446 
Total, Northwestern Ontario Region....... i 8) 1,040 1,105 1,084 1,012 
CATCH OF FISH BY PRINCIPAL SPECIES, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1951 TO 1957 
Lake Northern Yellow 
Trout Pike Sturgeon Whitefish Pickerel Other Total 
(Thousands of Pounds) 
(| OB i eee 714 906 84 1,825 1,977 2.049 7,555 
“SSD. 56 Ree ee 899 957 86 1,813 1,987 2 54. 83256 
LOS Sac Ae eee 886 824 57 1,670 1,745 2,618 7,800 
O35 ee eee 847 999 28 1 AL 1,668 2,666 7,949 
(OSS: halted aa ee 969 810 33 1,617 1,542 Db “(086 
MOS OM ee as 50% 763 39 1,780 1,744 D164 = FOU 
(Og ioe AR eg eee 415 816 40 1,685 1,769 3,299 8,024 
CATCH OF FISH BY FISHING GROUNDS, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1957 
Lake Northern Yellow 
Trout Pike Sturgeon Whitefish Pickerel Other Total 
(Thousands of Pounds) 
fake Superior..<:.-... 262 3 4 162 216 1,906 2,553 
Northern Inland 
eee. 153 812 36 1523 1,553 1,394 5,471 
Total, Northwestern 
Ontario Region..... 415 815 40 1,685 1,769 3,300 8,024 
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PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1946 AND 1951 TO 1956 


Cost. of 6° (Cost-alst lame Net Gross 
Establish- Salaries Fuel and of Materials Valueof Value of 
ments Employees and Wages Electricity Used Products Products 
No. No. ($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) 
Kenora 
1946 64 1,686 S95 025 2 16 8,332 Jialss 
1951 88 1,935 6,027 828 29537 17,897 48 262 
1952 85 2,070 6,491 905 30,480 17-252 48,637 
1953 78 Deleon 7,094 1,464 30,639 Wien Yi 49 650 
1954 ial 2,037 6,768 1,071 28,005 18,486 47,562 
1955 73 2,026 6,986 1,084 22,436 18,928 42,448 
1956 77 2,193 8,158 Ay) 23,491 17,790 43,039 
Rainy River 
1946 39 1,107 AZO 808 Ab Ae) 4,510 9,750 
1951 54 980 3,486 774 8,050 10,132 18,956 
1952 50 1,043 3,889 812 8,674 9,822 19,308 
1953 55 1,181 Boyt 896 8,440 10,359 19,695 
1954 48 iiglisrs 4,848 1,130 8,294 9933 19,357 
1955 48 952 4,236 Ai 8,203 10,027 VO s 
1956 44 1,078 4,594 19328 9,497 10,298 21,118 
Thunder Bay 
1946 164 6,176 12,815 3265 24,491 26,459 54,215 
1951 248 8,188 25,769 6,857 63,165 88,505 15 S52 fi 
1952 262 0,434 30,470 6,590 71,548 77,062 155,200 
1953 DOS 9,310 S218 7,074 71,788 80,883 159,745 
1954 217 8,241 29,832 8,304 63,589 715203 143,096 
1955 Dig 8,464 S12 543 9,123 69,973 78,534 157,630 
1956 211 8,477 35.435 10,067 77,693 82,295 170,055 
Total, Northwestern Ontario Region 
1946 267 8,969 18,128 5,098 50,699 39,301 95,098 
1951 390 BLOS SS 8,459 100,752 116,534 WI (ES 
1952 397 12,547 40,850 8,307 110,702 104,136 DIR NES) 
1953 366 12,668 43,828 9,434 110,867 108,789 229,090 
1954 342 11,436 41,448 10,505 99 888 99 622 ZVOLOTS 
1955 338 ey AD TO> 11S 54 100,612 107,489 219,655 
1956 SOW 11,748 46,187 13,148 110,681 110,383 DOA Ae 
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PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1946 AND 1951 TO 1956, 


CENTRES WITH 3 OR MORE MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 


Cost of 
Establish- Salaries Fuel and 
ments Employees and Wages _ Electricity 

No. No. ($000’s) ($000’s) 
Fort William 
1946 54 3,221 6,814 15792 
1951 71 3,486 10,738 2,409 
1952 69 ho Wea 13,429 2,434 
1953 60 4,333 14,910 2,578 
1954 61 3,697 12,994 3,050 
1955 65 3,886 ep owal 3,309 
1956 69 33093 13,846 5,928 
Geraldton 
1946 8 92 136 12 
1951 7 Dd. 50 i 
1952 6 ei 51 7 
1953 6 24 48 7 
1954 5 22 47 6 
1955 5 22 44 7 
1956 5 24 47 8 
Port Arthur 
1946 39 2,041 4,428 1,034 
1951 DS 2,559 7,966 1,698 
1952 62 Or ivi 9,895 1,742 
1953 59 3,016 10,068 1,812 
1954 59 2,608 9 234 2,168 
1955 61 PAyt 9,021 2,220 
1956 Si UA) 9,987 233k 
Sioux Lookout 
1946 6 91 125 20 
1951 not available 
1952 not available 
1953 8 157 347 27 
1954 6 87 Dv? 15 
1955 7 78 147 13 
1956 i 49 156 22 


Cost at Plant Net Gross 
of Materials Valueof Value of 
Used Products Products 
($000’s) ($000’s) ($000's) 
14,242 1255 31,289 
24,320 30,429 57,158 
27,250 28,567 38.201 
26,851 38513 67,742 
2 S15 28,584 53,449 
24,501 29,199 57,009 
28,359 29,750 61,637 
155 264 431 

89 83 179 

93 87 187 

92 83 182 

93 83 182 

i 69 148 

79 16 160 
6,312 8,708 16,054 
16,970 20,637 39,305 
20,567 22,430 44,739 
ZA,615 23,541 46,968 
17,280 21,961 41,409 
16,670 22,758 41,654 
18,093 24,639 45,063 
873 169 1,062 
1,473 574 2,074 
300 318 633 

228 235 476 

35 285 342 


Note.—Statistics withheld to avoid disclosure of individual operations in the following centres: Dryden, Fort 


Frances and Kenora. 
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PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURING BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1956 


Cost at 
Salaries Cost of Plant of Net Gross 
Establish- and Fuel and Materials Value of Value of 
ments Employees Wages Electricity Used : Products Products 
No. No. ($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) 
Foods and Beverages.......-.---: 75 1,109 3,208 507 17,639 6,961 25,107 
Wikouoal IPGYelOIS oc Gane daccengueeT 175 1,026 DP? 183 7,900 4,525 12,608 
Payee IPRoelbecwagdcacuuveccde 11 6,629 29,611 11,797 68,665 83,127 163,589 
Printing, Publishing and Allied 
GUIS tHIES ee ieee ese lerewece se 28 337 1,063 29 Sil} 2,026 2,568 
Ironuand SteeliProductss aici ih DRS 882 38 834 1,570 2,442 
Transportation Equipment....... 8 2,067 7,619 243 9,224 9,993 19,460 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products... 8 121 365 88 1,085 649 1,822 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
linGusStrlesmeemenine erie 5 14 42 3 25 58 86 
All Other Major Groups!........ 11 220 586 261 4,797 1,472 6,530 
Total, Northwestern Ontario 
IRESIOM Ane eos vere saeneterstorer ens 332 11,748 46,188 13,1492 110,6822 110,381? 234,212 


1Includes Leather Products, Textiles, Clothing, Products of Petroleum and Coal, and Chemicals and Allied 
Products. 

2Due to rounding, totals do not agree with totals shown in historical table on Principal Statistics of Manufacturing 
Industries, Page 89. 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURING BY INDUSTRY, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1956 


Cost at 
Cost of Plant of Net Gross 
Establish- Fuel and Materials Value of Value of 
_ments Employees Payroll Electricity Used Products Products 
No. No. ($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) ($000's) ($000’s) 
Kenora 
Saniiullne Se od Ae ae ren aoanee 38 DIR 614 53 1,303 1,098 2,454 
IBAKERICS= Se cee iene te Se iae 12 66 126 WS 187 170 372 
Otherslndustwesmeae wees eee 27 1,906 7,419 1,691 22,002 16,520 40,213 
Rainy River 
SAWS aeeeen Aetoeer eee ede eres ore Di 83 194 9 330 293 632 
@themlndustricse esse pee DS 995 4,400 1,314 9,167 10,004 20,485 
Thunder Bay 
IB ACE Sheet te ene ral teen 17 260 TOS 95 1,029 Lo iSi DDS) 
(COMETAS IPTC cooceccoce: 4 74 257 Sil 948 444 1,443 
Hiiienituretenn cows code esc e oherse ene 10 37 98 8 148 149 305 
Nachine:Shopsmaae. eae ere 5 97 372 23 DNS 520 756 
Printing and Bookbinding..... 7 42 100 3 52 153 208 
Printing and Publishing....... 4 188 697 16 335 1,475 1,826 
Publishing of Periodicals....... 10 10 8 £3 19 18 Sti 
Sash, Door and Planing Mills. . 13 100 280 18 338 358 714 
Seidl. Wes tele ee Gans eaene 78 383 972 53 4,209 1,282 5,544 
Signs, Electric, Neon, Other.... 4 13 40 3 23 55 81 
SOLte Orin Manwiiactiinenseeren 8 74 181 35 223 365 623 
Stock Pcultry Feeds Prep...... 5 67 108 26 988 186 1,200 
Otheralunadustres ware see 46 7,132 29,597 9,736 69,169 76,137 155,042 
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PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 
URBAN AND RURAL DISTRIBUTION, NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1956 


2 : Cost at 
: ost 0 Plant of Net Gross 
Establish- Fuel and Materials Value of Value of 
ments Employees Payroll Electricity Used Products Products 
No. No. ($000's) ($000’s) ($000’s) ($000's) ($000’s) 
Kenora 
Sous WoOkOUUAwNas 4) ae ons i 49 156 22 35 285 342 
MpneimlO toate sls ies lene es 34 1,932 7,463 1,680 22,399 16;5:73 40,652 
[Rete ec .decce. See GRR oa eee 36 212 540 56 1,057 932 2,045 
Rainy River 
WrbankancdmRuUnral cess sss... 44 1,078 4,594 15523 9,497 10,298 DAP AES 
Thunder Bay 
HO TCM Val TAN sarees Crean a ates =< 69 3,593 13,846 3,528 28,359 29,750 61,637 
(CGosenllohionits,  aien see Been oxo oe ees 5) 24 47 8 79 73 160 
Proyete Aye ait; ele eroaenemee eonS Sy 2,653 9,987 2,331 18,093 24,639 45,063 
ARReiietaca lrg heats Ra rshevsie ode Suns 80 2,207 9,555 4,200 SA162 27,833 63,195 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS, NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 
SELECTED YEARS 1951 TO 1957 


% Change 
Passenger Commercial Total 1957/1951 

KORO, a 1951 3,907 2,300 6,207 
1953 4,933 2,514 7,447 
1955 5,974 2,663 8,637 
1956 6,491 RTDs) 9,216 

1957 6,806 2,774 9,580 54.3 
i eral vielen efi. 2G ay + 3) HOG 2550) 1,363 3,913 
1953 oye 70 1,493 4,763 
1955 3,944 1.023 5,567 
1956 A235 1,653 5,888 

1957 4,565 1,679 6,244 59.6 
MManiaClety BAvice «st ke ees 1951 16,061 ad) Tall 21,838 
1953 18,229 6,140 24,369 
1955 19,968 6,613 26,581 
1956 20,845 6,806 Oo 

1957 22,304 6,969 29,270 34.0 

Total, Northwestern 

Orta torNKeglONite ee es. 5 1951 22,518 9,440 31,958 
1953 26,432 10,147 36,579 
“1955 29,886 10,899 40,785 
1956 BAR 57 1 11,184 42,195 

1957 33,672 11,422 45,094 aie 
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ROAD MILEAGES, NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 
1951, 1956 AND 1957 


King’s County Organized noreneed Urban Secondary 
Highways Roads Twp. Roads Twp. Roads Roads Roads Total 
IRGITORAR Ee Pres ca sete tea atecene opt 1951 451.43 193.29 sue a 137.10 781.82 
1956 487.77 208.69 524.01 79.99 150.40 1,450.86 
1957 485.94 208.69 524.01 80.57 140.40 1,439.61 
ISevtiaay (Ines - nog auoe ob 1951 107.75 561.00 oe ay 209.30 878.05 
: 1956 121.63 584.65 WPSAIS 50.35 210.70 1,080.08 
1957 120.89 585.20 INA AS) 50.81 210.70 1,080.35 
A inwenoise BAN, oan pone en co 0 We 488.17 628.90 Sue a 224.00 1,341.07 
1956 595.78 672.49 614.53 231.88 323.60 2,438.28 
1957 631.90 763.51 528.78 239,44 320.80 2,484.43 
BC Raa res 1,047.35 1,383.19 st Bie 570.40 3,000.94 
1956 1,205.18 1,465.83 1251529: 362.22 684.70 4,969.22 
1957 1,238.73 1,557.40 1,165.54 370.82 671.90 5,004.39 
VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1951 TO 1958 
Institutional 
and 

Votal Residential Industrial Commercial Governmental Other 
(750 tree, 2 a ($000's) 7,217 2205 911 1,059 2,964 18 
% (100.0) (31.4) (12.6) (14.7) (41.1) (0.2) 
1950 Fee ea. ($000’s) 8,156 4,302 1,160 1,982 694 18 
Se 100.0) (6223) (14.2) (24.3) (8.5) (0.2) 
(953s es ($000’s) 12,266 5,878 3,261 1,412 1,703 12 
% (100.0) (47.9) (26.6) (ile) (13.9) (0.1) 
O54 ay eo: ($000’s) 8,492 Slee 664 1,413 1,216 25 
(100.0) (60.9) (7.8) (16.7) (14.3) (0.3) 
VO 5 Seaton ($000’s) 18,093 Toi es Edi) 3,889 3,408 34 
Y (100.0) (41.9) (17.6) (ZAR 53) (18.8) (0.2) 
LOS Ome ¢ ($000’s) 20,167 7,084 7,979 2,010 3,088 6 

7 { 100.0) ($5.1) (39.6) (10.0) (15.3) 5% 
OS jee a ($000’s) 16,720 9,381 3,142 1,966 1) ES) Z, 

7 (100.0) (56.1) (18.8) (11.8) (13%) 3 
195 See. ee ee ($000’s) 23,802 13,020 1,356 4,040 55380 6 

% (100.0) (54.7) (5.7) (17.0) (22.6) : 


*Less than 0.05 per cent. 
Note.—The figures include both new and repair construction. 
Industrial building includes permits issued for structures normally used in the following industries: agriculture, 


forestry, 
utilities. 


fishing, mining, manufacturing, construction, 
Factories are the most common structure. 


transportation, storage, communications and public 


Commercial building includes building permits issued for structures that fall within the following industries: trade, 
nance, insurance, real estate and recreation, business and personal service. 


Institutional and Governmental includes expenditures by community, public and government services. 


Other includes structures not classified elsewhere. 
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DWELLING UNITS STARTED AND COMPLETED, 
SELECTED MUNICIPALITIES OF 5,000 AND OVER, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1951 AND 1954 TO 1958 


STARTED COMPLETED 
1951 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1951 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Fort Frances....... 20 36 Si 26 38 DD, 19 43 40 40 36 24 
Hort Walliame.. =... 82 202 259 282 341 637 105 184 253 285 305 410 
Ken Onan meister cote 22 41 40 67 70 34 15 54 36 50 70 58 
Ponte Nels. = 134 213 318 PNG 292 431 106 353 300 218 250 381 


TYPE OF OCCUPIED DWELLING, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, JUNE 1, 1951 


Total 
Occupied Single Single Apartments 
Dwellings! Detached? _ Attached? and Flats‘ Other® 
No. No. % No. q% No. % No. % 
(KRG 4 bn plc > Sere nee 10,205 9,210 90.3 S200 Foe 600 5.9 TS AO2T 
Revimay RUNGE, oweaenos0n07n aoe 5,740 5,040 87.8 BSS Oe 325 Soil 20 0.3 
MMA GeibAVeNs So sic ecms a ole 26,860 21,925 81.6 SSS sone 3,460 12.9 90 0.3 
Total, Northwestern oe ae 
@OntarioeRegionmeoneuae -.- 42,805 36,175 84.5 2,060 4.8 4,385 10.3 185 0.4 


1Data relate to private dwellings only and not to hospitals, welfare and penal institutions, hotels, large lodging 
houses, military camps, etc. 

2Defined as a house containing one dwelling unit and completely separated on all sides from any other building. 
3A dwelling which occupied an entire structure (from ground to roof) and adjoined another structure (or structures) 
from which it was separated by a vertical wall (or walls) extending from ground to roof; e.g., each half of a semi- 
detached house or each section of a row of houses was classified as a single attached dwelling. 

4Included apartments; suites in duplexes or triplexes (i.e., division between dwelling units is horizontal); living 
quarters above or in the rear of business quarters; janitor’s quarters; private quarters for families of staff in 
institutions. 

sIncluded all the unusual types of (makeshift or temporary) dwellings, such as houseboats, trailers, tents, cabins, 
railway cars and other miscellaneous types. 


Note.—Data for total occupied dwellings were based on a complete count; other data on a 20 per cent sample of 


dwellings. 
TENURE OF OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, JUNE 1, 1951 
Total Owner-Occupied _ Tenant-Occupied 
Occupied % of J of 
Dwellings No. Total No. Total 
i Keoriereis, Ua a) aes 10,205 6,660 6573 5945 3457 
Rejivaliivers 600. Pah ake e 2 5,740 4,590 80.0 1,150 20.0 
piiinicdem bay. oe... see oe 26,860 19,020 70.8 7,840 29.2 
Total, Northwestern 
Ontario Region.........- 42,805 30,270 70.7 127-535 29.3 


Note.—Dwellings were classified as owner-occupied or tenant-occupied in the 1951 Census depending on_ whether 
“the home was owned or rented by the head of the household or a member of his immediate family’. Dwellings 
in which the head was provided with free living quarters, whether or not in return for services rendered, were 


considered as tenant-occupied. 
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OCCUPIED DWELLINGS SHOWING NUMBER OF ROOMS, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, JUNE 1, 1951 


Total ees Number 
Occupied of Rooms 
Dwellings 1&2 3 ioe 5 On. 7 SEPP ee per Dwelling 
Weenondaaiteeh siccr t No. 10,205 2390) 1,300" 25360)“ 1e/45)) 15445 590 220 OS 4.2 
% (100.0) (22g HAD) OS 1) eel eae) (5.8) (2.2) (2.2) 
Rainy River. 22.6: . No. 5,740 890 760 1,460 1,160 60 495 165 50 4.4 
% (100.0) (4555)) (13:2) 5.5) (2032) sls. 2) (8.6) (2.9) (0.9) 
Thunder Bay......No. 26,860 DISA) Soils WOW) Ses) 2E5 ey ihe4ko) 875 605 4.6 
% (100.0) (9.6) (11.8) (29.5) (21.4) (16.8) (5.4) (3.3) (2.2) 
Total, Northwestern 
Ontario Region...No. 42,805 SOO) 5205 i740 BO55 ©7830 2525 7) 880 4.5 
J (100.0) G3) C22) C7) COA) Clss7) (5.9) (3.0) (i1) 


Note.—In determining the number of rooms in a dwelling, only those which were used or suitable for living purposes, 


including those occupied by servants or lodgers, were counted. 
rooms, pantries, halls, clothes closets, and rooms used solely for business purposes. 


The following were not counted as rooms: bath- 
Summer kitchens, sun rooms 


and rooms in basements or attics were not counted unless they were suitable for living quarters throughout the 


year. 


facilities, such as a stove or range and a sink or tub. 


Kitchenettes were included if used for normal kitchen functions and contained, as a minimum, cooking 


OCCUPIED DWELLINGS SHOWING PRINCIPAL EXTERIOR MATERIAL USED, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, JUNE 1, 1951 


Dwellings with Principal Exterior Material of 


Total ate 

Occupied Imitation 
Dwellings Wood Brick Siding Stucco Stone Other 
ICGnlOraeer erat ec acesue ute No. 10,205 6,915 625 1,510 505 30 620 
% (100.0) (67.8) (6.1) (14.8) (4.9) (0.3) (6.1) 
lebbone Rubies 5 dod oedae No. 5,740 3,360 265 1 SAUS 245 20 335 
J (100.0) (58.5) (4.6) (26.4) (4.3) (0.4) (5.8) 
Abnwieyerere IBehy ok ao gd ene No. 26,860 14,065 4,420 4,340 3,050 150 835 
% (100.0) (52.4) (16.4) (16.2) (11.3) (0.6) (3.1) 

Total, Northwestern 

Ontario Region....No. 42,805 24,340 5,310 7,305 3,800 200 1,790 
% (100.0) (56.8) (12.4) (CLAD) (8.9) (0.5) (4.2) 
Note.—‘‘Principal Exterior Material’’ was defined as the principal visible material used in the wall of the structure. 


Where one type of material was used for walls of the ground floor and another for those of the upper stories of a 
house, that used for the ground floor was taken as the principal material. 


OCCUPIED DWELLINGS IN NEED OF MAJOR REPAIR 
AND NOT IN NEED OF MAJOR REPAIR, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, JUNE 1, 1951 


Total 

Occupied 

Dwellings 
IXETOTAE Ee Chere ae ree 10,205 
ENAT INV URTVOL clus uikan ereceantee xt 5,740 
ML COTO AW faces cette s + ales 26,860 

Total, Northwestern 

OntaniouNecion. ace 42,805 


Dwellings in Need 
of Major Repair! 


No. 


1,435 
850 
3,985 


6,270 


Dwellings not in Need 
___ of Major Repair 


% No. % 

14.1 8,770 So22 
14.8 4,890 85.2 
14.8 Deh) 85.2 
14.6 85.4 


50,999 


‘A dwelling was considered in need of major repair if it had any one of the following defects: sagging or rotting 
foundations; faulty roof or chimney; unsafe outside steps or stairways; interior badly in need of repair, i.e., large 


pieces of plaster missing from walls or ceiling. 
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OCCUPIED DWELLINGS SHOWING COOKING FACILITIES, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, JUNE 1, 1951 


Dwellings with 


Total | Wood or 
Occupied Electric Gas Coal Oil 
Dwellings _Range Range Range Stove Other! 
/CSVIG) EE ee No. 10,205 2,970 145 6,770 145 175 
% (100.0) (29.1) (1.4) (66.4) (1.4) (i) 
Ra NG 2 re No. 5,740 1,595 145 See ys) . 2A 
% (100.0) (27.8) (2.5) (65.4) (4.3) 
itiunaer. bay... ... No. 26,860 15,415 205 10,240 295 705 
Yh (100.0) (57.4) 0.8 Sieve levi AMS) 
Total, Northwestern : a : oo ve 
Ontario Region. No. 42,805 19,980 495 20,765 440 elie 
Ue (100.0) (46.7) Gee) (48.5) (1.0) (2.6) 


*Figures under 100 are not shown in the Census data; in this table, they are included with “‘Other’’. 


1Includes miscellaneous types, such as small grills and burners, cookers, fireplaces, etc., as well as dwellings with 
no cooking facilities, such as may be found in apartment hotels. 
2Includes a number of dwellings with oil stoves. 


Note.—The type of range or stove was the one on which the household did most of its cooking. 


OCCUPIED DWELLINGS WITH ELECTRICITY, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, JUNE 1, 1951 


Dwellings without 


Dwellings with Electricity Electricity 
Total Power Home % ot 
Occupied Line Generated Occupied 
Dwellings i Total Source Source Nom Dwellings 
TIO: 29 ee 10,205 6,960 6,630 330 3,245 Siro 
ReMi eRGVEL 2. 6 ss. 5,740 AEN S 4,035 100 1,605 28.0 
ihwmeder bay. ¢ ss. 26,860 24,250 - 24,070 180 2,610 OFF 
Total, Northwestern 
Ontario Region.... 42,805 SOV OLD 3235 610 7,460 17.4 
Note.—‘‘Power Line Source’”’ refers to electricity conveyed by transmission lines from a central generating source 


serving the community. 


“Home Generated Source’ covers cases where the dwelling was lighted by electri 


Homes without electricity were lighted by gas, kerosene lamps, etc. 


city generated on the property. 


OCCUPIED DWELLINGS SHOWING PRINCIPAL HEATING FUELS USED, 
| NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, JUNE 1, 1951 Rei: 


Total 
Occupied 
Dwellings. 
[GINO Bn, 5 og ea ea Sees No. 10,205 
% (100.0) 
aitawan Rony @lgemeteies a cescs oss % No. 5,740 
% (100.0) 
SlnNGetane Avaresus sata: «ae No. 26,860 
7% (100.0) 
Total, Northwestern 
Ontario Region. ....-. No. 42,805 
% (100.0) 


Coal Coke 
3,890 * 
(38.1) 

1,995 a5 
(34.8) 
SSS) i85 
(58.5) (0.7) 
21,600 n.a. 
(50.5) 


Wood 


5,420 
(53.1) 


2,690 
(46.9) 


5,350 
(1959) 


13,460 
(31.4) 


*Indicates under 100; these low figures are not shown in the Census tables. 


n.a.—Not available. 
1Includes all types of gas, but not gasoline. 


Note.—The principal heating fuel is the chief fuel used in the pr 


= G3. 


Oil 
830 
(8.1) 


1,015 
(Ae), 


5,445 
(20.3) 


7,290 
(17.0) 


incipal heating equipment. 


Gas! 


* 


Other 


* 


OCCUPIED DWELLINGS SHOWING REFRIGERATION FACILITIES, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, JUNE 1, 1951 


Total Dwellings with Refrigeration Facilities 

Occupied 
Dwellings Mechanical! Ice Box Other? None 
Kenora se eee No. 10,205 3370 1,545 145 4,805 
(10020) (36.4) GIS) (1.4) (47.1) 
Rainye iver oes No. 5,740 2,100 910 160 2570 
O00, 0) (36.6) (15.8) (2.8) (44.8) 
NUNC LL BbAY.ce cae eNO: 26,860 12,415 2,045 185 d 27205 
% (100.0) (46.2) (7.6) (0.7) (45.5) 

Total, Nerthwestern 

Ontario Region... No. 42,805 1S225 4,500 490 19,590 
% (100.0) (42.6) (10.5) (tet) (45.8) 


1Klectric or gas. 
2Includes spring houses, well coolers, and ice houses with storage space for perishable foods, but not such sources 
of refrigeration as window boxes for winter use, root cellars, open springs and basements. 


OCCUPIED DWELLINGS SHOWING WATER SUPPLY AND BATH FACILITIES, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, JUNE 1, 1951 


Dwellings with Water Dwellings with Installed 
Total Supply Piped Inside Bathtub or Shower 
ote 

Occupied Hot and Cold Exclusive Shared 
Dwellings” Cold Only None Use Use None 
Keen Oar Rep ee No. 10,205 3,450 1,025 5,730 3,230 205 6,770 
% (100.0) (33.8) (10.0) (56.2) (31.7) (2.0) (66.3) 
Ia ONY TRIKE 6 on rho nea deeb No. 5,740 2,000 820 2,920 1,900 95 3,745 
% (100.0) (34.8) (14.3) (50.9) (33.1) Gls) (65.2) 
husntdenssayeseuee ae ae ce No. 26,860 18,400 2,950 5,510 16,780 1,255 8,825 
Ye (100.0) (68.5) (11.0) (20.5) (62.5) (4.7) (32.8) 

Total, Northwestern 

Ontario Region......... No. 42,805 23,850 4,795 14,160 21,910 LSS 19,340 
% (100.0) (Sde7/) GUL) (33.1) Gi) (3.6) (45.2) 


OCCUPIED DWELLINGS SHOWING SPECIFIED LIVING CONVENIENCES, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, JUNE 1, 1951 


Number of Occupied Dwellings with 


Total Powered _ Electric None of 
Occupied Washing Vacuum Passenger Listed 
Dwellings Machine Cleaner Telephone Radio Automobile Conveniences 
INGIMORA occ canenhacanocne  N@, TOWNS 6,210 3,250 3,980 8.465 2,835 1,480 
% (100.0) (60.9) (31.8) (39.0) (82.9) (27.8) (14.5) 
IRewiane NURS Go oan noone ane No. 5,740 3,890 1,645 3,125 4,990 Laas 470 
% (100.0) (67.8) (28.7) (54.4) (86.9) (30.9) (8.2) 
hiunden Savane .No. 26,860 21,090 13,880 16,005 24,185 10,715 1,715 
% (100.0) (78.5) (51.7) (59.6) (90.0) (39,9) (6.4) 
Total, Northwestern 
Ontario Region.........No. 42,805 31,190 18,775 23,110 37,640 15,325 3,665 
% (100.0) (72.9) (43.9) (54.0) (87.9) (35.8) (8.6) 
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HOUSEHOLDS WITH TELEVISION RECEIVERS, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, NOVEMBER, 1958 


Estimated 
Households with Television Receivers 


Estimated 
Households 
No. 
Kenora-Rainy River.... 19,100 
Mininder bay... =... > ~- 32,900 
Total, Northwestern 
Ontano Kegion..~.. 52,000 


% of Households 


No. in District 

1,600 8.4 
27,700 84.2 
29,300 56.3 


% of Households 
in Province with 
Television Receivers 


0.1 
2. 


2.3 


Note.—These estimates of the number of households and households with TV receivers are projections of 
Ae the 
1956 Census of Canada taken by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. ae 


Source: Bureau of Broadcast Measurement, 96 Eglinton Ave. E., Toronto (BBM Television Home Estimates, Fall 
1958), which has given permission for the use of their estimates. 


RETAIL TRADE BY MAIN GROUPS OF STORES, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1951 


Automotive 
nee Food and Beverages General Mot 
F t is otor 
anes Grocery and Merchandise Vehicle Filling 
Total Total Combination Total Total Dealers Garages Stations 
IVENnOGA mere eee eae ($000’s) 28,617 10,142 5,687 5,981 6,365 sro SHU 597 
% (100.0) (35.4) (19.9) (20.9) (22.2) (11.6) 123) Qa) 
Rainve Rivera... ($000’s) 17,175 5,566 3,546 2,935 4,221 1,783 143 194 
% (100.0) (32.4) (20.6) (17.1) (24.6) (10.4) (0.8) (1.1) 
“ANouoaolae IBN ooo eae ($000’s) 86,068 29,089 16,970 17,039 eae 13,512 1,196 2,000 
% (100.0) (33.8) (19.7) (19.8) (OS 0) (15.7) (1.4) (2.3) 
Total, Northwestern 
Ontario Region. . .($000’s) 131,860 44,797 26,203 25,955 32,697 18,616 1,716 2,791 
% (100.0) (34.0) (19.9) (19.7) (24.8) (14.1) Gl8}) Qe) 
Furniture, 
Building Appliances, 
Apparel Materials Radio and Other 
and and Home Drug and Health Second Retail 
Accessories Hardware Furnishings Appliances Hand Stores 
Total Moral Total Total Drug Stores Total Total 
Kenorasenre a s- ($000's) 1,624 2,096 * 546 546 * 1,402 
% (GD) (7.3) (1.9) (1.9) (4.9) 
Rainy River..... ($000’s) 1,298 1,472 349 379 379 8 947 
% (7.6) (8.6) (2.0) (2.2) Oe) (z) (5.5) 
Thunder Bay..... ($000's) 6,565 2,434 1,975 1,819 * 153 4,883 
% (7.6) (2.8) (2.3) (Qe) (0.2) Gen) 
Total, Northwestern 
Ontario Region. ($000’s) 9,487 6,002 n.a. 2,744 Teas n.a. UP 
ew 2) (4.6) Qi) (5.5) 


*Indicates figures withheld to avoid 


n.a.—Not available. 
(z) Less than 0.05 per cent. 


disclosure of individual operations. 
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NUMBER OF STORES AND RETAIL SALES, 


NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1931, 1941 AND 1951, 
INCORPORATED CENTRES OF 1,000 POPULATION OR OVER 


Number of Stores 


1931 

No. 
Orc vata haere cocks # oxen $33! 
MO PAIGE Se rarehstere aise ee ere 94 
levovate, WANN ce Gon a aneore 333 
Geraldton as ese acu teheens ies 
IRC eWatliiien aa cececalciee aren 16 
KSenLOLaente = meteor eae 98 
IEXovas ss ednlOlekonn Gen ee aes cee e 247 
IRA RUNS He Hoe a Oe oe 34 
SOUT OO KOM tame neta eeie enna 25 


n.a.—Not available. 


WHOLESALE TRADE, INCORPORATED CENTRES OF 5,000 OR OVER, 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION, 1951 


1941 : EUS 
No. No. 
29 41 
94 117 
348 356 
45 43 
17 21 
93 106 
294 342 
23 28 
38 33 


Sales 
% Change 
1931 1941 1951 1951/1931 
($000’s) ($000’s) ($000’s) 

597 1,264 5,960 898 
DADS 3,015 9,899 310 
10,003 15,230 31,468 215 
n.a. 1,703 4,633 Tees 
244 Sill 909 273 
D7 HQ) 3,689 10,867 292 
9,007 13,320 36,004 300 
594 445 1,366 130 
TAP 1,165 3,243 355 


Working 
Establishments Sales Proprietors 
No. ($000's) J of Ontario No. 
Honilirances: a. sees < slit 3,248 0.1 3 
iehovns WAVAUNNNIA A Canoe 82 60,539 1.4 26 
INGO, & Heyo ce oetoeeok 16 SrS2 0.1 7 
Bort Agstlauiteens ote ees 54 26,207 0.6 26 


OG = 


Employees Payroll 
Maximum No. ($000’s) 
60 142 
1,264 3,150 
104 274 
1,022 1,983 
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ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
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DISTRICTS 


INDEX TO DISTRICTS 
59 A KENORA [INCLUDING PATRICIA) 


59 B RAINY RIVER 

59 C THUNDER BAY 

ELECTRIC POWER DEVELOPMENT: 
GENERATING STATIONS 


Ea 

STATIONS UNDER 

CONSTRUCTION ity 
am 


UNDEVELOPED 
POWER SITES 


PROVINCIAL FORESTS. Teeeraceeeeeneetecneg 


PROVINCIAL PARKS AND 
GAME PRESERVES. pease: a ae 


TRANS-CANADA PIPE UNE mes 


RAILWAYS 


ces 8 


TOWNS AND MAJOR CENTRES 


KING'S HIGHWAYS —j— 


IMPROVED ROADS 
AND ACCESS ROADS 


INDEX TO FLYING SERVICES 


SEAPLANE BASES 


+ 


55 FORT ALBANY 


56 ATTAWAPISKAT 93 OSNABURGH HOUSE 
57 LONGLAC 94 CARIBOU LAKE 

58 GERALDTON 95 McKENZIE LAKE 

59 NAKINA 96 FORT HOPE 

60 ORIENT BAY 97 LANSDOWNE HOUSE 
61 PAYS PLAT 98 BIG BEAVER HOUSE 
62 NIPIGON 99 WINDEGO LAKE 

63 PORT ARTHUR 100 BEARSKIN LAKE 

64 SHEBANDOWAN 101 LINGMAN LAKE 

65 KASHABOWIE LAKE 102 SANDY LAKE 

68 EVA LAKE 103 SOUTH TROUT 

67 SAGANAGA LAKE 104 DEER LAKE 

68 BASSWOOD LAKE 105 TROUT LAKE 

69 LAC LA CROIX 106 FORT SEVERN 

70 SAND POINT LAKE 107 WINISK 


71 FORT FRANCES 
72 RAINY RIVER 

73 CLEARWATER LAKE 
74 SABASKONG BAY 


75 IGNACE AIRPORTS 

76 SIOUX LOOKOUT 

77 HUDSON 

78 DRYDEN 

79 EAGLE RIVER 62 NAKINA 

80 CYCLONE ISLAND 63 KOWKASH 

81 SIOUX NARROWS 64 ARMSTRONG 
82 KENORA 65 ALLANWATER 
83 MINAKI 66 PICKLE LAKE 

S4 GRASSY NARROWS 67 SIOUX LOOKOUT 
85 BALL LAKE 68 SUNSTRUM 

84 RED LAKE 69 AMESDALE 

87 GOLDPINES 70 RED LAKE 

88 UCHI LAKE 71 VERMILION BAY 
89 CASUMMIT LAKE 72 KENORA 

90 CAT LAKE 73 GRAHAM 

91 PICKLE LAKE 74 FORT WILUAM 


92 DOGHOLE BAY 73 MARATHON 


wt 


